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To Steinway Hall 
was awarded the 
first-prize gold medal 
of the Fifth Avenue 
Association for the 
best new building 
erected in the Fifth 
Avenue Districtin 
the year 1925 





THE NEW STEINWAY HALL 


One of the handsomest buildings in New York, on a street noted for finely designed 


business structures. As a center of music, it will extend the Steinway 
tradition to the new generations of music lovers. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


109-111-113 West 57th Street Between Sixth and Seventh Avenues New York 
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Florenz Ziegfeld, 
Famous Theatrical Producer, 
writes: 

‘As the producer of ‘The Ziegfeld Follies’ I 
know full well how important it is for my 
stars to have clear voices at all times. 
Several years ago, when I first began to 
smoke Lucky Strikes, I noticed that my 
voice remained unirritated after a most 
strenuous time directing rehearsals. I 
passed this information on to my stars 
and now we are all agreed: Lucky Strike 
is a delightful smoke and most assuredly 
protects the voice, eliminating any cough- 

ing, which often interrupts a perfect per- 


You, too, will find that 
LUCKY STRIKES give the 
greatest pleasure— Mild and 
Mellow, the finest cigarettes 
you ever smoked. Made of 
the choicest tobaccos, prop- 
erly aged and blended with 
great skill, and thereis anextra 
process—“IT’S TOASTED”— 
no harshness, not a bit of bite: 


“It’s toasted” 


No Throat Irritation-No Cough 


MADE OF 


THE CREAM OF 
THE CROP 
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HOTEL ST. JAMES 


Times Square, New York City 

Just off Broadway at 109-113 West 45th St. 

Bech favored by women traveling without escert 
“Sunshine fn every room” 


An Hotel of 
quict dignity, 
having the at- 
mosphere and 
appointments 
of a well condi- 
tioned home. 








4 Theatres, all 
principal shops 
and churches, 
3 to 5 minutes 
walk. 


2 minutes of all 


roads, surface 
cars, bus lines. 


Within 3 minutes Grand Central 5 min- 
utes Pennsylvania Terminals. 
W. Jomweon Quinn, President 
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_Alffairs at Washington 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


LTHOUGH a man-made arbitrary division of 
time, January first of the succeeding years 
has a seasonal aspect that reflects sentiment, 
as well as the genesis of a business balancing 
period. The traditional New Years’ recep- 
tions at the White House continue with tem- 
peratures almost as varied as that of January 

President and Mrs. Coolidge en- 

tered into the holiday spirit, and received 


and June. 


the visitors by the thou- 

sands, with a greeting 
that reflected the signed Christmas 
message of the President broadcast 
to the people in print and by radio. A 
lively social session was inaugurated 
at the executive mansion when the 
corps of diplomats foregathered in 
December, adorned with all the med- 
als and regalia of the countries they 
represent. There were handshakings, 
bowing and salutations that reflected 
the customs and costumes of the land 
of their birth, but the smile and word 
of friendly greeting was invariably 
the same. Colorful fez and jaunty 
turban blended in the picture with 
gay headdress and gold braid as the 
throng mingled and chatted together 
in the East Room just like folks from 
home. 


* * * 


OLLOWING the reception given 

at the White House in honor of 
the Trans-oceanic flyers and the pres- 
entation of the Hubbard Medal to 
Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh, a bril- 
liant reception was given to Colonel 
Lindbergh in the Grand Ballroom of 
the Mayflower by Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for Aeronautics, Mr. 
William P. MacCracken, Jr. The 
hostess of the occasion was Mrs. Mc- 
Cracken and the guests included a 
most distinguished group of flyers. 
With Colonel Lindbergh were Com- 
mander Richard E. Byrd, the first 
aviator to fly over the North Pole, 
William S. Brock and Edward P. 
Schlee, who spanned an ocean and 
two continents in an attempted world 
flight. Then there were Arthur C. 
Goebel, winner of the Dole race to 
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Mrs. William P. MacCracken, Jr., Hostess 
at the Reception given to Colonel Lind- 
bergh at the Mayflower Hotel, by her hus- 
band, William P. MacCracken, Assistant 


Secretary of Commerce 


Hawaii; Bernt Balchen, who accompanied Commander 
Byrd on his Atlantic flight to France; Lieut. Lester J. 
Maitland and Lieut. Albert Hagenberger, who were the 
first to fly from the Golden Gate to Hawaii; Emory B. 
Bronte and Paul Schluter, who also made the flight to 
Hawaii; Charles Levine, Ruth Elder and George Halde- 
man, the last ones to have made the perilous flight across 
the Atlantic. Mrs. Chamberlain represented her husband, 
Clarence Chamberlain, it having been necessary for him 


to leave Washington earlier in the 
afternoon. More than three hundred 
invitations were sent out by the As- 
sistant Secretary and Mrs. Mac- 
Cracken, their guests including the 
members of the Cabinet and their as- 
sistants, the members of the Supreme 
Court, high ranking officials of the 
army, navy and marine corps, and 
prominent members of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives, as well 
as many resident members of Wash- 
ington’s social sets. It is doubtful 
if there will ever be again an assem- 
bly in which so many aces or flyers 
of distinction gathered around one 
board. The faces of the aviator 
guests were aglow with the greetings 
of happy landings, reflecting ambi- 
tions for still greater achievements 
which they have dreamed and planned 
with the sweeping vision of the gay 
old earth from pole to pole, not over- 
looking the longitude pathway of the 
equator circling the world. 


* * * 


‘ MONG the debutantes in Wash- 

ington society this season is the 
daughter of the Acting Counsellor of 
the British Embassy and Mrs. Chil- 
ton, Miss Elizabeth Chilton. The 
Debutante Ball at the Mayflower was 
scheduled somewhat ahead of the offi- 
cial social season. An innovation 
was adopted in eliminating the receiv- 
ing line. The guests were greeted in 
the Promenade Lounge on the way to 
the ballroom in a most informal man- 
ner by Mrs. Tuckerman. The ball- 
room was aglow with Southern cli- 
max and yellow chrysanthemums 
and the radiant colors of the flags of 
various countries represented by the 
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young ladies, giving a vivid touch to the gay scene. There 
were over three hundred guests and the debutantes in 
their dainty and beautiful costumes represented the blos- 
soming recruits to Washington’s younger set from the 
official, diplomatic and resident society circles. The ball 
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Miss Elizabeth Chilton, debutante daughter of 
Acting Counsellor of the British Embassy 


opened with a formal pageant, in which three groups 
took part in leading a grand march that was almost thea- 
trical in its grace and beauty. There were thoughts of 
Albert, King of the Belgians and his several visits to 
this country, when Princess Elizabeth De Ligne, daughter 
of the Ambassador of Belgium, who had the distinction 
of being addressed as Her Highness, arrived, but the sim- 
plicity and democracy of the occasion was marked in the 
mingling of the young people becoming acquainted dur- 
ing the bewitching strains of orchestral music that even 
tingled the toes of the onlookers in the boxes above. A 
real American climax was reached as the last number was 
played, closing with the old and well-known refrain of 
“After the Ball Is Over.” 


* * * 


IGHTSEERS in Washington are often confronted 
with dignified guards. A post graduate of Vassar was 
sailing through the corridors of the Library of Con- 

gress with the consciousness that she was a product of 
a great educational institution. Tall and slender, with 
bone-rimmed glasses and skirts abaft her knees, she 
asked a question with impressive scholastic dignity in a 
language not always understood by the dignified guard. 
Looking aloft with a cherubic smile at some of the figures 
of women denuded of clothing, she queried, “Guard, what 
goddess is portrayed in the allegory above that glimpses 
the mysteries of mythology?” “Ye gods, lady, speak 
the language of the country—that’s a new ology on me.” 
“Language of the country? Sir, I am using the vernacu- 
lar. Do you not know something about the premises 
which you are supposed to guard and protect in the name 
of E. Pluribus Unum?” “Say, lady,” he whispered in an 
impudent way, “‘we’re not supposed to know nothing. Just 
here to protect the goddesses from the umbrellas which 


we take away from you at the entrance.” “I am amazed 
at your meagre information, sir, concerning that of which 
you should know much and which you are paid to guard 
and protect.” Just then the Vassar miss circled to the 
left and found an aged colored messenger, now retired. 
His eyes sparkled in his ebony face as he began reeling 
out information he had memorized so rapidly that the 
post graduate of Vassar looked at him in wondering 
amazement with the suspicion of a smile through a dainty 
coat of rouge. “You are indeed, sir, a worthy example 
of Booker Washington ideas.” She conversed with him 
in a familiar colloquial manner and remarked in louder 
tone: “This familiar conversation between the white and 
black races could not have occurred in anti-bellum days. 
What would your mistress in slavery days have thought 
of your being treated in this considerate way by a white 
woman?” “Deed miss,” said the colored man, lapsing into 
dialect. “My mistress was a lady.” Here was re-enacted 
a scene that revived the old, old story of Virginia. 


* * * 


HEN Speaker Longworth enters the House of 
Representatives with dignified and measured 
tread, the mace, that ancient symbol of power, 

placed in proper position at his right hand, appears as 
proof that the Speaker is actually in the throne of author- 
ity. It is often overlooked as a mere highly decorated bar- 
ber pole. There was a smile on the Speaker’s face as he en- 
tered for the opening session. I had just left him after 
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Princess Elizabeth de Ligne, daughter of the 
Ambassador of Belgium 


inquiring about the folks at home. He had told of a tele- 
gram just received from Cincinnati, announcing that his 
little daughter, aged three, the granddaughter of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, had announced a discovery to her mother 
in her lisping tones: “Why, mamma, this cocoanut has 
whiskers on it.” With this picture of little Paulina in 
mind, he faced the happy groups of congressmen and 
former congressmen in their chorus of salutations and 
greeting with equamity and brought down a whacking 
gavel to announce that the “House was in order.” In 
almost an instant clatter and confusion was changed to a 





United States Senator Lawrence Phipps of 
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silence in which the ticking of the clock was heard when 
the Chaplain offered a short but earnest prayer for the 
country and its dead. When the Amen was pronounced 
bedlam broke loose again. In the galleries was a young 
lady, a post-graduate student at Vassar. She was en- 
joying her first visit to Washington. I asked her for her 
dominant impression of her first glimpse of the House of 
Representatives in session and she replied promptly, “The 
large number of bald heads on the floor! Perhaps it was 
because I was seeing them from the galleries. Looking 
down upon the polished domes of so many men at one 
time was a fascinating phase of a first glimpse of Con- 
gress that will ever be associated with my initial visit to 
Washington.” When the young lady had her first glimpse 
of the Senate she was deeply im- 

pressed, for there was an orderly 

procedure and she discovered 

what others may not always find, 

a senatorial courtesy. 


& Ewing 


Colorado 


Major Charles Manly Stedman, Representa- 
tive from North Carolina, the only survivor 


paign and a member of the National Finance Committee 
of the Red Cross. He took his seat in the United States 
Senate in 1919 and was re-elected in 1924. Few senators 
have given more attention to the details of constructive 
work in his committees than Senator Phipps, although he 
never seems to forget his own state of Colorado and the 
constituents whom he has so loyally served. He is a quiet 
and unassuming man, and typifies the American business 
man in legislative work. He knows his facts and figures 
and how to get things done, and has given in public 
service the best of his energies and abilities that have 
proven so successful in directing gigantic industrial en- 
terprises. One of the things of which Senator Phipps is 
especially pleased to have accomplished is providing the 
City of Washington with mod- 
ern and up-to-date school build- 
ings. 


Pennsylvania 


of the Confederate army in Congress 


S Washington grows in population and beauty, the 
work of the District Committee in Congress be- 
comes more and more important. It is one distinc- 

tion that stands out in the Committee personnel of the 
Senate. Since his arrival in Washington Senator Law- 
rence Cowle Phipps of Colorado has served on this com- 
mittee and has had much to do with some of its most im- 
portant work in recent years. It is the sort of construc- 
tive work which has engaged the attention of Lawrence 
Phipps since he left Washington County, Penna, where he 
was born in 1862 and graduated from High School in 
1879 and began in the iron works of the Carnegie Com- 
pany. He had filled various important positions in that 
Company including vice-president and treasurer, until it 
was absorbed by the United States Steel Corporation in 
1901. He had intended to retire from business and make 
his home in Denver, Colorado, but he had led too active 
a life and was soon engrossed in every sort of philan- 
thropic and public enterprise. He gave the Agnes Mem- 
orial Sanitorium for the treatment of tuberculosis to 
the state and was very active in the war work, having 
charge of the Mountain Division of the Liberty Loan Cam- 


EETING Senator Francis E. Warren in the Sen- 
ate corridor—I feel like saluting. For many years 
he has been the only member of Congress who 

served in the Union Army during the Civil War. At the 
end of his present term he will have served thirty-nine 
years in the Senate. Born in Hinsdale, Mass., in the 
Berkshires, he went west as a young man to Wyoming. 
Twice appointed Territorial Governor under President 
Arthur and President Harrison, he was also the first gov- 
ernor elected in the state that had in its first constitution 
a provision for Woman Suffrage. An incessant worker, 
he is Chairman of the Appropriations Committee with a 
budget of about eight billion dollars. He continues a 
tireless worker as he has always been. Sundays and 
holidays often find him having’ a beefsteak supper as 
midnight approaches—in order to clear the decks for 
pushing along the work in the Senate. Under the Budget 
system every dime of the eight billion expended by Uncle 
Sam must be passed upon by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. Senator Warren’s first ambition was to go on the 
Committee on Military Affairs. Fort D. A. Russell, near 
Cheyenne, is his pride and still remains a brigade post, 





United States Senator David A. Reed of 
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one of the largest in the country. Long before he even 
knew General John J. Pershing, Roosevelt in a letter 
mentioned the splendid service of the young captain in 
the Philippines and urged his promotion. When his name 
was mentioned, Senator Warren scarcely knew of such a 
man, except through the records. Later the young cap- 
tain met and married the daughter of Senator Warren. 


U. S. Senator Francis E. Warren of Wyoming 


Pershing had already won his spurs long before he won 
the senator’s daughter. The late Mrs. Pershing met her 
death in a tragic manner when the house where she was 
staying at the Presidio in San Francisco was burned. 
Senator Warren was a close friend and confidant of many 
of the pre-eminent figures who responded to the roll call 
in the days of the senatorial giants of the nineties. While 
his heart was set on the work of the Military Affairs 
Committee, his promotion naturally came on the Appro- 
priations Committee, where he long served with the late 
Senator W. B. Allison, until one can scarcely think of a 
Congressional appropriation without a thought of Sena- 
tor Warren of Wyoming. 


* * *” 


FTER the Senate had voted to refer the Smith case 
to the Special Committee, headed by Senator Reed 
of Missouri, instead of the regular Committee on 

Privileges and Elections, a stately senator entered the 
corridor, and being a Shakespearian scholar, responded 
to my query: “Merchant of Venice, what news on the 
Rialto?” He replied in kind, paraphrasing Hamlet, 
“Prithee, man, the world is becoming honest.” If so the 
Doomsday has struck, for the clouds of public opinion do 
make cowards of us all. A roll call in the Senate and the 
House does not always represent personal convictions, 
for there are sails to trim as the varying political winds 
threaten the Congressional bark in seeking a haven of a 
safe, sane and sure re-election that would obviate these 


be 


annoying experiences that pile up to combat the wounded 
pride of constituents whose tender vanity has been in 
some way wounded. 

* * * 


N the House of Representatives, Major Charles M. 
Stedman of North Carolina is the only member of the 
Confederate army who is now serving in either 

branch of Congress. He has passed four score years, but 
continues to take the same lively and active part in Con- 
gressional work that has prompted his constituents to 
re-elect him four times. It was an impressive meeting 
when he and Senator Warren met and clasped hands in 
the rotunda at the Capitol on the very spot where Lin- 
coln’s body lay in state under the dome—a plaintive ap- 
peal for a re-united country. 


2 * * 


S the organs of Senatorial oratory began their 
diapason in the December debate—two Reeds were 
dominant—Senator David A. Reed of Pennsylvania, 

measuring highly spiced colloquy with the old seasoned 
debater, Senator Reed of Missouri. The Pennsylvania 
Reed opened the discussion on the resolution to debar the 
Senator-elect William 8S. Vare without a trial. His plea 
for fair play impressed the galleries and brother sena- 
tors were most intent listeners. The average American 
loves an appeal for fair play. Many facts not generally 
known to the public were revealed in his plea for the peo- 
ple of Pennsylvania, insisting that with 9,000,000 people 
it should not be denied a representation in the Upper 
House and in the Senate, where other states with less 
population continued with two senators who had perhaps 
expended more in proportion to population than was used 
in the Pennsylvania election. The total of campaign ex- 
penses he pointed out included that of the candidates for 


Official business in Congress was suspended to 

welcome Colonel Lindbergh, who is the first 

private citizen of the United States to stand 
upon the Speaker’s dais 


state offices, members of the senate and the house of rep- 
resentatives, to say nothing of the minor positions in a 
fight for control of the state and federal patronage. Young 
Senator Reed’s voice is rather husky, but there was a 
mellow and appealing tone as well as a ring of command, 
probably used by him in commanding troops overseas 
during the World War. In the reply by Senator James A. 
Reed of Missouri was given full play for the forensic 
ability of the Senator from the “Show Me” state. Begin- 
ning in a rather low tone of voice, he proceeded staccato 
and evoked applause with a satire that indicated his 
power of invective. As Chairman of the Special Com- 
mittee, he spoke with positiveness alluding to the filibus- 
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ter which shut off the appropriations for the expenses of 
the committee and stopped the works, for it takes money 
to keep the wheels of hearings going. Senator Reed of 
Pennsylvania declared that Senator Vare had lived 
‘strictly up to the letter of the law in campaign expenses 
and had paid the postage on all his literature, while some 
of his outside adversaries had used Uncle Sam’s frank to 
send a quarter of a million copies of speeches attacking 
him from the Congressional Record which has been made 
and published for a specific purpose of using as free cam- 
paign literature. The Smith case was turned back to 
the Special Committee for investigation. Chairman Reed 
of Missouri has taken a pronouncéd stand on the question 
which might suggest that he has prejudged the case to 
some extent, but he offered to extend every courtesy and 
the maximum of fair play to both Smith and Vare—if 
their cases came before his Committee for consideration— 
and the appropriations held out. 


ok * * 


EMORIES of the Spanish American War were re- 
called when I met Major-General Robert Court- 

ney Davis. As a young officer he participated in the cam- 
paign against Santiago de Cuba in 1898 and saw active 
service in the battles of E] Caney and San Juan Hill with 
the Rough Riders and Theodore Roosevelt. Later he was 
in the Philippines prosecuting the campaign against the 
insurgents. He was also with the Rio Grande expedition. 
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Major General Robert C. Davis 


General Davis was born in Lancaster, Pa., in the Centen- 
nial year, 1876, and was graduated from the U. S. Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point in the same year that he en- 
tered active service in Cuba. He served as Instructor of 
Tactics at West Point, and in 1922 took up the work of 
Adjutant General of the War Department, and in 1924 
was designated to take charge in the administration of 
the World War Adjusted Compensation Act. There are 
few men in the War Department who have given more 
assiduous attention to the details and operations of the 
United States army than the popular Major-General Rob- 
ert Courtney Davis. 


AILING from the Lone Star State, Admiral Edward 
Walter Eberle has rounded out a notable career in 

the naval service in Washington. Graduating from the 
U. S. Naval Academy at Annapolis in 1885, he has been 
rapidly promoted through various grades to Rear-Ad- 
miral in 1918. Admiral Eberle was on the battleship 
Oregon during the Spanish-American War and in the 
Philippine insurrection in 1899, where he also served with 
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Admiral Edward W. Eberle, U. S. Navy 


the Asiatic fleet. The Naval War College and Board of 
Inspection and Survey, to say nothing of the Naval Train- 
ing Station in California, have been under his direction. 
He was commander of the Atlantic Torpedo Fleet in 1911 
and at the War College in Newport three years later. Ap- 
pointed Chief of the Naval Operations of the Navy De- 
partment in 1923, he could recall many years of active 
service at sea in the four quarters of the globe, serving 
in the Navy which John Paul Jones established, with 
honor and distinction. 


* * * 


N all the history of Mexico there has never been a 
foreigner given the welcome that was accorded Col- 
onel Charles A. Lindbergh. His arrival in the “Spirit 

of St. Louis,” the same aeroplane in which he made the 
Atlantic flight, appealed to the sporting instinct of the 
people and revealed a new phase of American character. 
With Ambassador Dwight W. Morrow and Will Rogers 
“unofficial” as guests of honor, President Calles and the 
government of Mexico gave expression in the welcome 
of a good feeling that has not been known before in all 
the relations between the two countries. Plans were 
made by Lindbergh for a trip to the capitals of Central 
American countries with a possibility of landing in Cuba 
at the time President Coolidge makes his visit to Havana 
in the middle of January. His statement in reference to 
the development of aviation wired from Mexico to the 
New York Times is one that has attracted much attention 
and discussion in official circles in Washington pertaining 
to the future of aviation in America: 
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“There should be greater support of the air mail service and 
the development of air transportation by business interests in the 
United States, even though at first it must be carried on at a 
loss. Certainly business men in the United States can afford to 
back air transport in all its forms—mail, express and passenger 
service. 

“Tt does not require much imagination to foresee that in a 
few years air transport will become not only profitable to opera- 


Lindbergh watching mechanics at work on his 
plane at Bolling Field, Washington, before 
the flight to Mexico 


tors but of inestimable value to business if sufficient financial sup- 
port is offered now. 

“The present air mail routes have developed far beyond 
what was deemed possible when the Government first established 
the transcontinental line. The records of the operating companies 
show a high percentage of performance in maintaining their 
schedules. Flying by night, even in the winter, has been proven 
practicable and reasonably certain with the proper lighting equip- 
ment. 

“The only two great obstacles to flying over established air 
routes are fog and sleet, and some way of overcoming these dan- 
gers will undoubtedly be found. There are a number of inter- 
esting experiments now going on which may solve the fog prob- 
lem, and there should be some way of eliminating the danger of 
sleet on the plane. But these are technical matters which must 
be worked out by engineers. 

“The public and business men can do their part in develop- 
ing aviation in the United States by sending letters by air mail 
and investing money in aviation. Surely industry can spare the 
money necessary for that purpose. There have been a few in- 
dications that business men are coming to the conclusion that 
aviation is necessary to them, and when they do there will be a 


rapid development.” 
* * * 


HE event of the month in diplomatic circles as well 
as to the world at large was Lindbergh’s flight to 


Mexico. He has further fulfilled his mission as an 
ambassador without portfolio, carrying the message of 
good will. I saw him in the’ lobby of the Mayflower 
dressed in evening clothes, a perfect picture, as the young 
girls would say, of a movie idol. Attired in a celluloid 
front with a handsome vest, the Lone Eagle who had pion- 
eered the sky-lanes, was as much at home as in his flying 
togs. While discussing his trip with some friends in a 
quiet corner, someone in the lobby spread the news— 
“Lindy’s there” and there was a football rush toward 
him, led by dowager dames and blushing debutantes with 
a few of the male sex in the background. When Lindy 
saw what was coming he bolted for the door, leaving be- 
hind a chorus of “Ohs and Ahs.” There was disappoint- 
ment on the faces of those who had not had a close-up 
and a chat, but they carried away that magic distinction 
that will leave an illuminated page in the memory book, 
“I saw Lindy.” 


ITH the Sinclair and Fall oil trials going on and a 
goodly number of hearings scheduled, to say noth- 
ing of the work before Chairman Reed’s commit- 

tee on the Vare and Smith cases, there promises to be 
some “hot times in the old town.” The Weather Bureau 
reports the warmest December day in the records of the 
temperature of the national capital in over 100 years. An 
incipient blizzard appeared one morning which faded 
away during a few hours in the balmy breezes of De- 
cember. Florida people were beginning to wonder at 
times if there ever was going to be any more winter- 
time in Washington to recruit the southern tourist busi- 
ness. Blizzards of the last month of the year were sweep- 
ing through the west and extending on to the southwest 
betimes. Washington, basking in sunshine, had shed 
its flannels on these sultry days. Some of the Japanese 
cherry trees on the Potomac began to bud as if respond- 
ing to the call of springtime with the blossoms of May. 
* * 


HEN Mr. Kakichi Uchida, president of the Wire- 

less Telegram Co., Ltd., of Japan, was in Washing- 

ton as a delegate to the Radiotelegraphic Conference he 
gave a notable dinner to Mr. T. Matsuidaira, the distin- 
guished Ambassador of Japan. To show that there were 
no hard feelings between the great nations of the Orient, 
the dinner was given in the Chinese Room of the May- 
flower. There were speeches in almost every Oriental 
tongue and responses in many of the languages spoken 
in Europe and America, altogether a most cosmopolitan 
gathering. Mr. Uchida has great faith that wireless com- 
munication will bridge all misunderstandings and elim- 
inate the acrimonies of racial bitterness. He was much 
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impressed with the possibilities of Marconied touch with 
his country upon the first visit to America and insisted 
that Japan had no better friend than the United States 


of America. 
a * * 


N the Congressional set Mrs. E. B. Howard, wife of 
Representative Howard from Oklahoma, has taken 
an active part in the social activities that center at the 
Mayflower. Her receptions to constituents from Okla- 
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homa have been largely attended, and she has achieved 
distinction as a most gracious hostess. Representative 
Howard’s home is in Tulsa, Okla., where he served many 
years as a member of the State Board of Public Affairs 
and State Auditor. He married Hollis Hope of Kansas 
City, and they have one son. He was re-elected to the 
Seventieth Congress and his completed term will mark 
the twentieth anniversary of his first appearance in 
Washington as a member of the Lower House. 


* * * 


T a farmers’ gathering in Chicago, General Per- 
A shing was hailed as the Republican candidate for 
President. The commander of the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces addressed the farmers in reference to 
the place of agriculture in the national defence program, 
urging a merchant marine and a larger navy, as a stimu- 
lus as well as a stabilizer of prices on products of the soil. 
At the conclusion of his address, one farmer jumped up 
and called for three cheers for Pershing as a candidate 
for President. Others gathered around to grasp his 
hand, as if he were a lively branch of real presidential 
timber. While General Pershing insisted that he could 


Mrs. 


E. B. Howard, wife of Representative 


Howard of Oklahoma 


not talk politics, there was a smile on his face indicating 
that he was not averse to the cordial reception of his 
speech, irrespective of what it might lead to in a political 
way. Commander of the largest army that ever was 
assembled under the American flag, General Pershing 
has his place in the hall of fame. In looking over the 
pages of American history, it is logical that a thought of 
a presidential candidate should come to us now and then 
when thinking of generals who have led a victorious 
American army. 

At the meeting of the Republican National Committee 


in Washington it was decided to hold the nominating con- 
vention at Kansas City. Some of General Pershing’s 
friends have noted that Kansas City is but a short dis- 
tance away from the birthplace of General Pershing at 
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Miss Peggie Burch, debutante daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Preston Burch 


Laclede, Missouri. The selection of Kansas City is said 
to indicate the drift towards a candidate from the mid- 
west—someone who has been in close personal contact 
from early boyhood with the agricultural situation from 
the angle of a dirt farmer. Former Senator Wm. M. But- 
ler of Massachusetts has issued the call for the convention 
for June 12, 1928. To again repeat the old refrain: 
“There'll be a gay time in the old town” for several days 
before the line-up of favorite sons and presidential can- 
didates is made for the nomination of a possible successor 
to Calvin Coolidge. 


* * * 


HERE are few words more fascinating to a young 

girl than the word “debut,” whether it means her 
first official appearance in society or on the stage. The 
debutante always suggests the flowers of youth, as Vic- 
tor Hugo has said, there is nothing more beautiful than 
a young girl with eyes aglow looking out in wonderment 
upon the world. He has described a maiden’s boudoir in 
white, as one of the most beautiful scenes on earth and 
the delineations describing the characters of Fantine 
and Cosette are refreshing pictures in the dark shadows 
of Jean Valjean’s career. It seems to have been an un- 
usual season for debutantes in Washington, and when 
Miss Peggie Burch, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Preston 
Burch gave her debutante dinner it: presented a picture 
of modern society at its best and made many of the elders 
think back to the years past when they too felt the thrill- 
ing anticipations of a “coming-out” party, as it was called 
in the old days, before we were quite so Frenchified in 
our vernacular. 
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The Radiant Radio Hour of Atwater Kent 


The doctor’s son from old Vermont has forged ahead as the leading radio manufacturer in the 
world—Over a million sets in American homes ‘“‘listening in’’ 
to his incomparable programs 


VERY Sunday night, millions of peo- 
iy ple just drop in or tune in a little 

after nine o’clock to enjoy the “At- 
water Kent hour.” This has became a fixed 
schedule in myriads of homes. 

With the completion of the 
one millionth radio receiving 
set by the Atwater Kent Com- 
pany we appreciate more the 
power of inventive and exploi- 
tive genius to enlarge the hor- 
izon of existence. 

Arthur Atwater Kent, the 

particular inventive genius 
behind this astounding ac- 
complishment, was “the Doc- 
tor’s boy” up in Burlington, 
Vermont. He was born three 
weeks before Christmas, when 
the city was doubtless pictur- 
esque among its snowdrifts 
and when the near-by waters 
of Lake Champlain were blu- 
ish green ice. He grew up in 
the life of the community and 
was educated in the schools of 
his home city. Whatever the 
other boys did after school 
hours, or even in_ school, 
young Kent did also. There 
must have been many snow- 
ball fights, many skating par- 
ties on the beautiful Lake, 
and sleigh rides merry with 
the laughter and chatting of 
youngsters brimful of the 
sheer joy of living. 

When those days were over,. 
Mr. Kent went to the Worces- 
ter Polytech Institute and 
then to Philadelphia to pursue 
business along the line of his 
studies and research. 

In 1902 in Philadelphia he 
established the Atwater-Kent 
Manufacturing Works where 
he primarily planned to make 
telephones and small volt me- 
ters. His active mind, however, kept him 
experimenting with various devices and the 
result was the invention of his unispeaker 
which won the John Scott Medal in 1914. 
From this has developed the Atwater Kent 
Ignition System which means so much to 
the automobile drivers of America. 

During the World War he manufactured 
clinometers, fuse setters and angles of 
sights for the army. It was not until 1919 
that the business was incorporated as the 
Atwater-Kent Manufacturing Company 
and not until 1922 that Mr. Kent attempted 
the manufacturing of radio receiving sets. 


Yet within four years he had finished his 
one millionth set! 

Less than two years after starting this 
particular project, Mr. Kent was made a 


A. Atwater Kent 


member of the Committee on General 
Problems of Radio and in October 1925 he 
sponsored the multi-station broadcasting 
of the world’s greatest musical artists. , 

“The Doctor’s boy” has grown up—in 
more ways than one! At fifty-four he 
is an outstanding personality behind the 
greatest educational and happiness-bring- 
ing force the world has yet known. 

The broadcasting of the world’s great- 
est musical artists recall the scenes which 
attends putting the Metropolitan opera 
stars “on the air” at the Atwater-Kent 
hour Sunday nights. 


The famous artists have a social evening 
together at the studio and some of them in- 
sist that they feel closer to their invisible 
audience than those whom they face from 

the stage. Much of this has 
come about through Mr. 
Kent’s innovation of having 
one hour in the quietude of 
the day of rest, when every- 
body could gather together 
and become radio acquainted, 
as it were. Who could ever 
forget the greetings of Louise 
Homer and her daughter and 
other eminent artists direct to 
the people after their wonder- 
ful program? Who has not 
felt the kindly benediction of 
the old hymns that have been 
sung at the conclusion of this 
hour, that does much to dis- 
sipate the gloom of a blue 
Monday. 

Mr. Kent has done more 
than this to enlarge our hori- 
zon. He extended it beyond 
life into the realm of spirit 
perceptions, when he recently 
bought outright the piano of 
Chopin. Across the sea Mr. 
Kent brought this instrument 
upon which the devoted lover 
of George Sand composed his 
scores. The keys which had 
quivered from bits of melody 
into the magic charm of the 
Valse dedicated to the Coun- 
tess Potocka, once more vi- 
brated beneath the hands of 
a competent artist. People 
from the Lakes to the Gulf 
and from Quoddy Head to 
Golden Gate not only listened 
to music, but perhaps caught 
also that subtle, beautiful, in- 
spiring memory that always 
seems to project itself from 
great things used in a great 

way. And speaking of the ocean reminds 
us of two boys. The boy, Columbus, walked 
at the edge of the beach where the marbled 
wave died on the sand and dreamed of un- 
seen lands. A New England boy went 
skating on a frozen lake and gave but casual 
thought to undiscovered countries. Colum- 
bus gave us a continent. Mr. Kent is help- 
ing to bring to us the world. 

Whether in his office or in his summer 
home in Maine where a fleet of yachts and 
boats enable him to come very close to the 
great sea which he loves, he seems to be 
ever listening-in for something new that 

Continued on page 234 
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From Log Cabin to an Executive Mansion 


Mrs. John B. Kendrick relates for the first time the story of her eventful life, from a log 
cabin on the western prairies, to the Governor’s mansion and on to Washington, 
the wife of a United States Senator 


UT where the West Begins” stands 
O “Trail End,” the stately and beautiful 

home of Senator and Mrs. John B. 
Kendrick, in Sheridan, Wyoming. 

By appointment, I was admitted and 
seated where oriental rugs, hand-carved 
chairs, and rare treasures of art met the eye. 
During the short interval which elapsed 
while the white-capped maid presented my 
eard to Mrs. Kendrick, the importance of my 
mission faded into oblivion, as I recalled the 
occasions when I had been privileged to 
accept the generous hospitality of this charm- 
ing hostess—the beautifully-engraved invi- 
tation to attend the wedding of Rosa-Maye, 
the daughter of Senator and Mrs. Kendrick, 
in Washington, D. C.; also the pleasure 
which I had experienced when, as a business 
woman, I was able to serve Mrs. Kendrick in 
my little shop; and last, my note of thanks 
for flowers from Mr. and Mrs. Kendrick, 
delicate tokens that softened the deep grief 
of my life. 

All of these incidents are mentioned merely 
to show Mrs. Kendrick’s kindly attitude 
toward her home-town neighbors, for she 
includes all in her gracious attentions. It is 
an acknowledged fact that in the western 
city which she calls home, Mrs. Kendrick 
enjoys and richly deserves the universal 
admiration and genuine homage of all, regard- 
less of color, caste, political faith or creed. 

Interest is always focused on one who by 
fate or fortune attains a prominent position 
in life and we are prone to picture a life of 
ease behind the scenes, but more often suc- 
cess is the result of the literal ‘‘sweat of the 
brow” and “midnight oil,” and this is well 
illustrated by the subject of this sketch. 

When Mrs. Kendrick kindly consented to 
grant an interview, she very modestly re- 
marked, “It will not take ten minutes to tell 
all about me,” but after spending an hour 
gleaning the facts from her eventful life, I 
wanted to write a book. 


Mrs. Kenprick TELLS oF Her YouTH 


“When I was a mere child, my thrifty 
mother instilled into me habits of industry by 
assigning little duties and teaching the proper 
way to do them. I was kept busy, a habit 
which I have always followed. In addition 
to my general school work, special instruction 
in art was provided. 

“As a happy and very young bride I moved 
with my husband into our home, a tiny log 
cabin on the western prairies, where I expe- 
rienced the pleasures and problems of the 
average rancher’s wife.” 

Even at that time, among simple sur- 
roundings, when life flowed smoothly in its 
accustomed stream, her vision must have 
been as broad as the sage-brush-covered 
Prairies which she viewed from the tiny 


kitchen window while busily engaged in wash- 
ing the never-ending pile of dishes, for she 
always believed that a golden future stretched 
just ahead. 

“While you lived on the ranch, did you 
dream that some day you would fill a place 
among the nation’s celebrities?’’ I inquired. 

“No,” replied Mrs. Kendrick, shaking 
her head, “I don’t believe I ever 
thought of that.’’ Then she recounted 
with keen delight the days spent on the 
ranch with her family, which was the 
object of her absorbing interest. ‘‘We 
lived far from good schools when the 
children were small, so I was their first 
and only instructor until they entered 
the grade schools at five and seven 
years of age.” A fact worthy of men- 
tion was that both children were more 
advanced than other pupils of the same 
age. 

In teaching reading, her keenness of 
intellect served this resourceful mother, 
who introduced an original method. 
Poetry was used, which created an un- 
usual love in both children for the 
works of the best poets. Not in studies 
alone was Mrs. Kendrick her children’s 
mentor, but the young mother taught 
them to ride (being an excellent horse- 
woman herself), swim, skate and shoot, 
and by this close companionship at- 
tained the enviable position of being a 
pal with her children—the trio being 
like brother and sisters. 


A DeErEp STUDENT 


Mrs. Kendrick’s nature is not 
bounded by narrow restrictions. She 
says, “For the benefit of those 
women who have been denied the ad- 
vantages of a broader education, let me 
say that it is possible for all women to 
have a college education. The early 
education of Mr. Kendrick and myself 
were supplemented by reading the best 
books and by a strict course of home 
study, which we outlined ourselves.” 

The word “‘can’t’’ has been eliminated 
from her vocabulary, for even French 
and German were studied in books. When 
asked what her plans were at that time, Mrs. 
Kendrick replied, “I had no definite plans, 
but just delighted in learning—a custom 
which she still follows. Then, with an added 
light to her dark eyes, she quoted a remark 
made recently by a popular writer in a cur- 
rent magazine to the effect that she had never 
met one who preferred serious books to be- 
guile the tedious hours while traveling. She 
should meet Mrs. Kendrick, who chooses for 
her reading the latest bills passed by Con- 
gress, the Peace Treaty, General Pershing’s 
last report of the Army, and Governmental 


Treatises of any kind, invariably preferring 
“heavy” books that her busy days in Wash- 
ington do not permit. 

In the spacious drawing room we were 
still discussing the importance of reading 
when Mrs. Kendrick, erectly seated, re- 
marked, “‘During the college life of our chil- 


Mrs. John B. Kendrick, wife of United States Senator 


Kendrick of Wyoming 


dren, I read the books that were included in 
the curriculum, and I told Mr. Kendrick that, 
aside from the laboratory work, we had ac- 
quired by our home study—together with 
travel and experience—the equivalent of a 
eollege education.”’ 

In her reading, the wife of the junior Sena- 
tor from Wyoming has chosen books that are 
considered worth-while, and excludes much 
of the popular fiction—also bridge playing, 
that fill a large place in the life of the average 
woman today. 

“I believe that my hobby is co!'ecting clip- 
pings,’’ Mrs. Kendrick replied to my question 
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An English Manor, remod- 
elled from an old barn with 
Celotex, furnishing an artis- 


tic background for the col- 
lection of odd trophies. 
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Library of Hon. James J. 
Davis, Secretary of Labor. 
The beautifully decorated in- 
terior has been obtained with 
Celotex. 
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The Story of Two Dogs 


A graphic and gripping story of the redeeming 
power and love of animals for and upon hu- 
man beings that will appeal to everyone who 
has felt the heart impulse in love for animals 


suggesting the real key of life 


CHAPTER I 


JOHNNIE SEES LIFE 


ARADISE ROW was an eyesore—a 

blot upon civilization. It gathered 

to its grim bosom the flotsam and 
jetsam of the East side of New York. It 
gave refuge, of a kind, to those whom the 
outer world had kicked; to those who had 
deliberately kicked themselves; and to 
those whose earthly inheritance was 
chiefly a diseased mentality, physical un- 
fitness, and general moral decadence. 

Its ten-storey tenements, filthy and re- 
pellent, dwarfed the mean street into even 
lesser significance. But it mattered little, 
for no one walked down Paradise Row ex- 
cept the people whose fate it was to live 
there. No one thought it wise or desirable 
to do so. 

The tenements themselves were just 
Such habitations as one might expect of 
the street. The windows had, throughout 
the years, slowly but surely disappeared, 
and cardboard substitutes now kept out 
what wind and rain succeeded in gaining 


entry to the street. Half the tenants were 
sheer social anarchists, gaining a liveli- 
hood by means that were as suspicious as 
they were mysterious. The other half still 
possessed enough fear of the law to at- 
tempt to give something in return for their 
daily portion. 

On the fifth floor of the sixth tenement 
the Hadleys existed. That they continued 
to exist at all was due to Margaret Hadley 
who, when not engaged in the impossible 
task of making her rooms sanitary, went 
off on strange expeditions with a bucket 
and two scrubbing brushes. 

If there was any difference of social 
status in Paradise Row it was the differ- 
ence between the Hadleys and their neigh- 
bors. For the Hadleys had come down in 
the world, and Paradise Row accepted 
them as some queer sort of fish who had 
sailed into the ocean of lesser fish to be 
inextricably intermixed with that com- 


munity. They themselves had never oc- « 


cupied any position from which a fall was 
remotely possible. 

No one would have guessed that the red, 
chapped hands of Margaret had once been 
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slim and shapely. Years of immersion in 
hot water and soda had transformed them 


into what they now were. Few would 
have believed that Robert, the husband, 
had once practiced as a doctor, with M. D. 
and a lot of other things after his name. 
But so it was. The inevitable had come to 
pass through a man’s failure to conquer 
himself. 

In the great, fierce head of Robert a 
glimmer of the truth came at times, but he 
banished it before it burst into fulness. 
It pleased him to ascribe the catastrophe 
to other causes. It was less painful to 
blame the mocking, smirking world for 
this immersion into the muck of Paradise 
Row. If Margaret knew the truth she 
gave no sign of it. She had long since 
ceased to go into the engrossing subject 
of cause and effect. She had drifted down 
with Robert—drifted down until the last 
resort of the damned was reached. Clean- 
ing empty houses at a dollar a day was 
enough to knock hope out of any woman’s 
life. But for Johnnie—the underfed, half 
hooligan Johnnie—there might have been 
a soul less in Paradise Row any night. 
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Johnnie, with fourteen years of bitter 
memories behind him, was the only being 
in Paradise Row who had any real desire 
to escape from it. All his memories were 
of Paradise Row, with its dirt and smell, 
and its crime and misery. Seated in his 
brain was the microbe this environment 
had bred—hate and suspicion of every 
man. Out of this infantile derangement 
came only one thing that was normal—a 
love for Margaret. 

He called her “Maw” with exactly the 
same morose enunciation that he called 
his father “Paw”; the only difference lay 
in the unexpressed emotion behind it. He 
had not quite adopted the hideous vernac- 
ular of Paradise Row, but was danger- 
ously near it. The coarse idiom had a 
terrible effect upon Robert, for even in 
his drunken moments he refrained from 
relapsing into vulgarism. His own par- 
ticular vulgarism was much deeper rooted 
—a thing of the soul. He had arrived at 
a state where pride and disappointment 
breed callousness and brutality. 

Possessed of keen insight, the boy was 
quick to assimilate the tragedy of his par- 
ents. No longer the man worked. He had 
grown accustomed to seeing others work 
for him. Margaret with her dollar a day 
and Johnnie with his few cents, derived 
from the sale of newspapers, kept the 
wolf from the door. 

Down the street were people who would 
scarcely hesitate to bludgeon a man in a 
dark passage if the process promised some 
kind of reward. Even that was no worse 
than this passive revolt of Robert Hadley, 
sitting in beer-houses while a woman 
worked herself to skin and bone to find 
the food wherewith to feed him. 

The metamorphosis of Man to Brute had 
taken time, but it was nearly complete. 
All love had flown out of the paneless win- 
dow years back. Nothing was left but the 
grim fact of their existence, and the 
strange hidden love of Margaret for the 
boy, and that of the boy for his mother. 
It was never mentioned, rarely seen in ac- 
tions, but it lived despite the dirt and 
misery. At times it burned so fiercely in 
the boy’s soul that he felt near to murder- 
ing this hulking, shirking man who could 
take everything and give nothing. 

The end was bound to come, and it came 
one bitter night in late December. The 
last lingering shred of manhood had de- 
parted from Hadley. For a week Mar- 
garet had been ill with bronchitis. No 
doctor attended her, for the simple reason 
that she refused to admit she was ill. 
Each day she had gone out with the in- 
evitable pail and brushes, to return in the 
evening, blue with the cold, to a fireless 
hearth and foodless cupboard. 


Johnnie had seen the great flat hand of 
his father open almost as soon as the door, 
and had heard the soft sob as the few 
pieces of silver were dropped into it. Then 
the long interlude and the return of the 
brute, dazed with cheap spirits. ; 

It was after one such memorable night 
that the boy arose to find the street piled 
up with snow. The house was as cold as 
a refrigerator. Savagely he tore up a 
floorboard from under the bed and made 
a fire. He turned at the sound of footsteps 


behind him, and saw the gaunt, blanched 
face of his mother. A thin wrap was 
round her throat and in her hand the 
bucket. He noticed she swayed as she 
stood. Never before had she looked like 
that. Something seemed to clutch at his 
heart. He took the pail from her weak 
fingers and put it on the floor. 

“Not to-day, Maw,” he said. 

“Fon 

“No.” 

His determination seemed to surprise 
her. She looked at him steadily for a mo- 
ment, and then tottered and picked up the 
bucket. 

“You’re only young yet, and don’t un- 
derstand.” 


* ” * 


How little there was to understand! 
Couldn’t any boy understand when the 
facts stared him in the face? All the ele- 
mentary fierceness in him flared up. He 
wanted to shriek revenge upon someone 
for this. His mother was dying before his 
eyes. Words bubbled on his lips—words 
that were better not spoken. And ere they 
were spoken some queer psychological 
change came over him. The quiet eyes of 
her had loosened the valves under which 
the pent-up filial love boiled. It came out 
overflowing, checked only by the limita- 
tions of his speech. 

“Mother, dear, you can’t go—you can’t. 
Look, you’re all blue and trembling. It’s 
him you are afraid of—him up there, and 
you’re breaking your heart. I’m only 
young but I can work. Can’t I work for 
you? Let’s leave all this and go 
away. Not now—to-morrow when you are 
better. I haven’t told you before, but I’ve 
got five dollars in my cap. It'll keep me 
and you till I get a job. I’m old enough to 
get a job, ain’t 1? There are boys no older 
than me getting six dollars a week. Say 
you’ll come—just say you’ll come. . ; 
I know aman... . Mother, mother... .” 

He ran to her as her eyes closed and her 
arms sought some object to steady her. 
Underfed as he was, the boy was wiry and 
strong. She rested in his arms for a sec- 
ond and then he assisted her to the bed. 
She sat down but still clung to him. 

“Such dreams, my son,” she said, sur- 
veying him with swimming eyes, “but 
sweet enough to hear. And I thought you 
had forgotten you had a mother as I al- 
most forgot I had a son. . . No, I think 
a woman’s place is with her husband.” 

The boy’s eyes flashed. 

“He’s a brute. . hing 

“Johnnie!” 

“So he is,” he said stubbornly. “If he 
wasn’t a brute he wouldn’t be sleeping 
there now. He’d be working, stealing, 
anything to get you food and medicine.” 

“You don’t understand, boy.” 

“IT do—I know when a thing’s rotten and 
when it isn’t.” 

A look of pain came into her eyes. 

“You hurt me—when you don’t mean to. 
I could bear anything but to hear you talk 
like that. Remember he’s your father.” 

“Is he?” he retorted, hotly. “Then I 
wish I had never been born... .” 

“Stop—stop!” she wailed. 

There was something terrible about him. 
Abysmal ferocity leaped in his young 


black eyes. It frightened her. It caused 
her more mental anguish than all the 
years of her suffering with the man who 
had dragged her to the dust. She saw in 
that expression of the son the reflection of 
the father. 

“If I thought I should be like him,” he 
hissed, “I'd . SOx 

“Yet it’s there, Johnnie,” she murmured. 
“It’s in you and you’ve got to fight it. 
Your father never fought it—he lay down 
and let it beat him.” 

“It’s never going to beat me,” he flashed. 
“I’m going to win out of this dirty hell 
and get some of the better things. And 


- when I’ve got ’em you and me’s going to 


have an automobile and servants. And I’m 
not going to stop there or anywheres. 
There’s nothing I can’t get if I try. Every- 
one’s fighting to get things, ain’t they? 
And the one who fights fiercest gets most.” 

She sighed, and then burst into pa- 
roxysms of coughing which seemed to rend 
her frail body to pieces. He gave an ani- 
mal cry of anguish and futilely rubbed 
and patted her hand. At length the chok- 
ing ceased and she lay inert. Her eyes 
remained closed and she shivered as an 
icy blast swept up the street and through 
the cardboarded window. 

He stood thinking for a moment and 
then an idea occurred to him. She was 
cold—she needed warm food—hot milk. 
He felt inside his cap and found the little 
packet of silver stored there. Then he 
crept to the door and ran out into the 
frozen street. On his way he changed his 
mind. Brandy would be more warming. 


Ten minutes later he returned with a 
gill of brandy in a bottle. His mother still 
lay on the bed. He tore up another plank 
from the floor and commenced to revive 
the dying fire. The dry wood roused it 
into a fierce crackle. He thawed his 
numbed hands and turned to take the 
brandy from the table. He staggered back 
in speechless amazement at the sight 
which met his eyes. Standing by the table 
with the bottle to his lips was Robert Had- 
ley. Transfixed, he watched the translu- 
cent fluid disappear down the dishevelled 
man’s throat. 


“With a howl he flung himself forward 
like a cannon ball. His body crashed into 
the ribs of the man. The bottle fell to the 
ground and shivered into a_ thousand 
pieces. Wildly he struck with his clenched 
fists, imprecations of frenzied rage flow- 
ing from his lips. 

Hadley gasped at this totally unex- 
pected onslaught. The bony fists were 
pummelling his face, hurting him. Sav- 
agely, he grasped the offending arm and 
flung its owner clean across the room. The 
boy fell with a crash against the skirting 
and his head swam with the impact. Wild- 
eyed he scrambled to his feet, injured but 
absolutely fearless. 

“I bought it for her,” he gurgled, “and 
you stole it—you stole it—you brute.” 

“Come here!” stormed Hadley. 

“Sha’n’t ad 

“Come here, you little devil!” 

The boy stood defiant. He saw his 
father’s brow contract and he guessed 
what was coming. The big man walked 
towards him. The boy felt for, and found, 
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the broken chair by the side of him. No 
sense of duty shone in those bright black 
eyes of his. He was elementary and acted 
on elementary principles. It was the prin- 
ciple of the cornered rat. He was ready to 
fight—fight until he dropped, with his 
spirit still unbroken. 

This unconquerable_ spirit, brutish 
though it was, had some effect upon the 
man. It brought home to him a very bit- 
ter truth—he himself was responsible for 
this. He had starved that boy’s soul as 
he had starved his body. By his example 
he had sown tares and clogging weed in 
the rich soil of a child’s virgin soul. Re- 
straint, love, meekness—all were missing 
there. Only the sheer animalism survived. 
He hesitated and groaned as he strove to 
dispel the spectre that danced before his 
eyes. 

A moan came from the bed. He ceased 
to glare at his rebellious offspring, and 
looked at the still form of Margaret. It 
needed only one glance to bring the truth 
home. She was staring at the ceiling with 
vacant, dead eyes. 

He sprang to the bed, caught her hand, 
and then with a choke closed her eyes. 
The boy darted from behind him, pushed 
him wildly away, and took the cold, hang- 
ing hand. 

“Mother—mother!” 

No sound came but the tense breathing 
of Hadley and an eerie shriek of the wind 
down the street. Young John never heard 
the wind; he ceased even to see the still 
figure before him. 

He was trying to sort out his tangled 
emotions—to choose from the tendency to 
burst into passionate weeping and the de- 
sire to give vent to the hate that encom- 
passed him. The latter prevailed. He 
leapt to his feet and faced Hadley. 

“Damn you!” he shrieked. “You’ve 
killed her—you. I’m not afraid of you. 
Not afraid of anyone—not now. She was 
my mother. . . Don’t you understand— 
my mother. . . She worked for me, and 
for you—and now you’ve killed her. . 

I wish I could kill you. . . I wish I 
Ca Geb. 62 F 

His lips refused to function. He gazed 
once more at the only being who had ever 
called forth human love from him, and 
taking his cap rushed down the stairs. 

All down Paradise Row he ran as one 
demented. Where to go and what to do he 
had no idea. One desire possessed him— 
to get as far away from Paradise Row as 
possible. He turned down back alleys and 
insalubrious thoroughfares until he came 
out into the main streets. Snow com- 
menced falling again—driven before a 
bleak east wind which bit into his very 
flesh . . For two hours he wandered, 
his mind completely filled with the recent 
tragedy. . . . He found himself in the 
neighborhood of Hoboken. Before him 
were quays and docks, with the sluggish 
Hudson River behind them. 

Out there was the sea, and open spaces. 
It filled him with new desire. He crept 
down to the quay and trudged through the 
slush towards a big ship, deep down in 
the water. A crane was busy hoisting 
bales aboard, and he guessed that she was 
all but loaded for an outward passage. 


Even as he looked the crane stopped as the 
last bale was dropped into the hold. . 
He crept towards the gangway and hid 
under the rail while a seaman passed by. 
Then he darted across and made for one 
of the small boats hanging from the davits. 
Under the canvas he scuttled like a rab- 
bit, and wriggled forward. He gave a 
great sigh of relief. It was comparatively 
warm, and gloriously dry. Once the ship 
started and was out to sea he could 
emerge. 
Consequences! 
consequences? 


What did he care for 


CHAPTER II 


PASSING UP 


O follow the vicissitudes of John 

i Hadley in any detailed form for the 

next few years is scarcely neces- 
sary. He rose by sheer fighting ability. 
From the day he crawled into the ship’s 
boat at Hoboken he never took one step 
that was not an upward movement on the 
ladder of success—as success is generally 
measured. 

Three years at sea, working, fighting, 
conquering, wrought marvels physical and 
mental. Men began to fear him before he 
had touched the fringe of manhood him- 
self. There was something uncannily pow- 
erful about him. 

When on that memorable day he had 
crept from the boat, six hours out from 
New York, and faced the music before the 
captain and the first mate, he made his 
impression with all the pugnacious indif- 
ference of his temperament. 

“Stowaway, eh?” growled the captain. 
“D’ye know what we do with stowaways 
on this ship?” 

vet a 

“We flog ’em to ribbons.” 

“Go on, then,” said Johnnie. 
worse things than floggings, 
tasted ’em.” 

It completely took the wind out of the 
captain’s sails. What could one do with 
a boy like that? 

“See here,” said Johnnie. “I want to 
work. I’ve got hands and muscles and can 
do as much work as any of those nigger 
chaps down there. They can starve me in 
New York, cos there’s no one responsible, 
but you can’t starve me here.” 

“Hell, I can if I’ve a mind.” 

Johnnie grimaced. 

“IT read of a ship’s captain who starved 
a stowaway onct. He doesn’t starve ’em 
now cos he lost his command.” 

“You’re a wise little guy, ain’t you?” 

“Iam. You give me work to do and I’ll 
do it. You’ve got grub enough for me— 
I don’t eat much. But I’m shore hungry 
now. I haven’t had a bite for two days.” 

Thence onward he was kicked from end 


“There’s 
and I’ve 


to end of the ship by the “Lascar” ’hands. 


But physical punishment had little effect 
upon Johnnie Hadley. He paid them back 
with interest in bitter invective until the 
kicking ceased altogether. At the end of 
the voyage in sunny Rio he signed on 
again at the captain’s request. 

The three years that followed were full 
of interest to John. It added to his girth 


and to his quick intelligence. Reading 
omnivorously he began to understand the 
strange mixture called life. Dropping 
upon Darwin’s “Origin of Species” he 
came to the conclusion that life was 
summed up by that single volume. 

The theory of natural selection—the 
survival of the fittest. There it was just 
as he had seen it in practice. It never oc- 
curred to him that that same doctrine was 
responsible for half the misery in life, 
that it negated the gospel of human love 
and compassion. But what did John Had- 
ley know of love? Love had killed his 
mother—love of a man who was all un- 
worthy. 

His natural gift was a mechanical one. 
Engines were his gods. He understood 
them intimately. In a few weeks the pow- 
erful turbines of the steamer had been 
mere A BC to him. Most of the books he 
had collected were about engines of one 
kind or another. Perhaps their dispas- 
sionate workings appealed to him. At any 
rate he placed them above human beings. 
They had work to do and did it. This was 
an echo of his own mind. 

He eventually signed off the ship at San 
Francisco and started work in a motor 
garage. From there he drifted into an 
electric power station, adding to his ac- 
cumulated knowledge as he went. He 
found that knowledge made power, of a 
kind, but it had its limits. 

At twenty he was worth fifty dollars a 
week to any engineer, but fifty dollars no 
longer seemed a fortune to John. There 
were men in San Francisco who made fifty 
dollars each hour, year in and year out, 
and John saw that they made it without 
any physical effort whatever. 

Putting his nimble mind to work he 
found that the secret was brains—others 
did the donkey work. He looked round for 
opportunity, and opportunity came all un- 
expected. 

He had recently bought a low power 
motorcycle with which he explored the 
country inland when his daily grind was 
finished. At least three times a week the 
machine was taken to pieces for the sheer 
love of examining its internal mechanism. 

On a small lathe which he had fixed in 
his bedroom, to the great indignation of 
his landlady, he made substitute parts for 
this dilapidated machine. His greatest 
joy was taking out the cycle to try the 
effect of his workmanship. 

He had altered the magneto during the 
evenings of one week and took out the ma- 
chine on the Sunday with the idea of test- 
ing his “improvements.” For twenty miles 
it worked splendidly and then suddenly 
broke down. 

He sat by the roadside and gO0@busy on 
the magneto with a spanner and several 
other tools. It was during this overhaul- 
ing that opportunity hove in sight in the 
figure of an extraordinary personage, in a 
shabby suit and thick goggles. He looked 
at the perspiring John and greeted him. 

“Mishap?” 

“Hm,” grunted John. 

“Engine trouble?” 

“Magneto.” 

He sat down near the machine and 
watched John at work. From his pocket 
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he dragged a huge sandwich and com- 
menced to munch it. For half an hour not 
another word passed. It was only when 
John had finished the job and was packing 
up his tools that the stranger spoke. 

“She won’t go,” he said, shaking his 
head. 

“Bh!” 

“She won’t go. She may amble along at 
twenty miles an hour but that’s not ‘going’. 
Now what’s to prevent that bike from 
doing sixty?” 

“What’s to prevent it doing a thou- 
sand?” grunted John. 

“The carburettor,” 
sweetly. 

“The carburettor!” 

“Just that. The engine’s good, the mag- 
neto isn’t so bad, but the carburettor is 
rotten—all carburettors are rotten.” 

John stared at him. 

“What do you know about carburet- 
tors?” 

The stranger smiled mysteriously. He 
pushed the last piece of the sandwich 
down his throat and wiped his hands on 
the seat of his trousers. 

“Understand mechanics?” 

“T ought to.” 

“Well, have a peep at this.” 

He produced a roll of drawing paper 
and opened it with an air of great secrecy. 
John’s eye caught sight of a mass of lines 
and colors. 

“What is it?” he queried. 
trap?” 

“It’s the result of three years’ work—a 
carburettor that will double the speed of 
motor vehicles.” 

John took the design from him and ex- 
amined it. It needed no more than a rough 
scrutiny for him to realize that this ex- 
traordinary person had hit upon a mar- 
vellous discovery. The big sheet was cov- 
ered with inset drawings, each dealing 
with a particular part of the mechanism. 
In two minutes the whole working was 
clear to him. Properly marketed there 
was a fortune in it. He turned to the in- 
ventor. 

“Have you got a working model?” 

“If I had then I should make my for- 
tune. It will cost a lot of money, but I 
shall get it yet.” 

John’s brain was busy. 

“Do you want to sell the idea?” he said. 

“Sell it?” 

“Yes—sell it.” 

“But when I get my model I shall be 
able to sell it for a big sum.” 

“Not you. In the first place you’re a 
dreamer and will never get anyone to take 
you seriously. If someone ever did he’d 
succeed in swindling you. You haven’t 
got the Business brain. Look here, how 
much will you take for this drawing and 
all rights?” 

He felt in his pocket and produced a 
bundle of notes. The stranger’s eyes glis- 
tened as he beheld them. 


“But it’s worth a lot of money... .” 
“Yes—to me, but not to you. How’d you 
like a thousand dollars? Think of it—a 
thousand dollars. I guess you’ve not han- 
dled that figure for a long time.” 
“There’s not a thousand dollars there.” 
“No, but I'll have ’em first thing to- 


said the stranger 


“A mouse 


morrow morning. Here, take these to go 
on with.” 

He thrust the notes into the other’s 
hand. 

“Now you come to the city and I’ll put 
you up for the night. To-morrow the bal- 
ance is yours.” 

He started for home with the stranger 
seated on the carrier of the machine. Ar- 
rived home it took him exactly ten min- 
utes to discover the stranger’s weakness— 
whisky. There was no lack of whisky that 
evening, and the inventor showed no un- 
due anxiety to get away. 

John went to the bank first thing the 
next morning and drew out two-thirds of 
his hard-earned savings. He drew the 
amount in small notes with a view to cre- 
ating an impression. Faced with this 
magic pile the inventor fell and the design 
changed hands. He scribbled a short note 


at John’s dictation ceding all rights to one - 


John Hadley, signing himself Theodore 
Quinn. 

The next few weeks were charged with 
breathless anxiety. John had no doubt 
about the commercial value of his acquisi- 
tion, nor of his ability to drive a bargain. 
An old engineer made the working model 
for a hundred dollars and John found him- 
self possessed of a bare twenty dollars 
plus an invention. 

He took out a provisional patent, and 
then commenced the delicate business of 
selling. He took it to a wealthy Armenian 
Jew who was interested in machinery. 
The immediate result was exactly what he 
had expected. The son of Israel looked 
at the model indifferently, and asked for 
a delay of a week. 

“T’ll give you twenty-four hours,” 
John. 

He came back at the expiration of that 
period. 

“Well?” 

“Well?” echoed John. 

“I—I have examined the model and the 
design, and I am afraid it will be difficult 
to find money to run a thing like that.” 

“Ah—then you won’t buy?” 

“IT won’t say that. It might be worth 
taking a risk, but naturally the price 
would be small.” 

“What do you call small?” 

“Well, shall we say five hundred dol- 
lars?” 

John’s lip curled. 

“Listen,” he said. “Time is a valuable 
thing to me. I am going to sell that thing 
for twenty thousand dollars down and a 
royalty of ten per cent. You’ve just got 
two minutes in which to make up your 
mind.” 

The Jew showed his even white teeth in 
a smile. 

“Is it a joke?” he asked. 

“Do I look the sort of man who jokes?” 
retorted John. 

The keen eyes and the jerk of the power- 
ful chin dispelled any delusions the finan- 
cier might have had.. He recognized a 
cunning not one whit less than his own. 
He played his last card. 

“Tl give you ten thousand now, in full 
settlement.” 

“You’ll give me back my model and de- 
sign,” said John. 


said 


The Jew pushed them across to him, 
sighed and spread out his hands. 

“I am ver’ sorry.” 

“So am I—for you.” 

John picked up his hat and walked to 
the door. 

“Fifteen thousand.” 

He turned and saw the anxious look in 
the dealer’s eyes. He merely shook his 
head. 

“Good morning,” he called. 

“Stop Itis not worth it, and I shall lose 
heavily, but I’ll give you the twenty.” 

John came back and sat down. A sense 
of great relief swept over him, but it was 
characteristic of him that he would rather 
have sacrificed the whole thing than to 
have taken a dollar less than he had fixed 
in his mind. 

He came away with twenty thousand 
dollars and an agreement guaranteeing 
him a ten per cent royalty on the Quinn 3 
Jet Carburettor. 

After that nothing stopped John Hadley 
in his upward climb: In less than a year 
the Carburettor was known in every civ- 
ilized country. The royalties began to flow 
in. He left San Francisco and bought a 
house in New York. Success such as had 
come to him was enough to turn any young 
man’s brain, but it never turned the brain 
of John Hadley. He regarded this as 
merely the stepping stone to greater 
things. 

* * * 

A little taste of power had maddened 
him. The possibilities were so vast. A 
man might be king over a nation, monarch 
of a continent by the mere accumulation 
of riches. He was not vain of his achieve- 
ments. In his colossal self-confidence he 
took success for granted. 

He began operations on Wall Street— 
operations so skilfully planned that before 
half the men in the street realized what 
was happening with Rubber, John had 
netted a cool quarter of a million. Little 
by little his identity became known. When 
the first surprise of finding a beardiess 
youth manipulating the intricate machin- 
ery of high finance had passed, the big 
men began to take an interestin him. Ob- 
scurity became impossible, and conse- 
quently the ensuing operations became 
more difficult. 

But he always pulled through, and the 
secret of his success was not brain power 
alone, but ruthlessness. He regarded men 
as mere pawns in the game. Since a 
woman had died in all the filth and pov- 
erty of Paradise Row, some seven years 
ago, no speck of human compassion had 
come to soften the heart of John Hadley. 
The one who fought fiercest won most, and 
in the fighting there were no laws to be 
observed. The stronger won and always 
must win. What if men went broken to 
the gutter—wasn’t that an inevitable con- 
sequence of the fight? It would be his 
turn to-morrow if for one instant he slack- 
ened or weakened. 

At twenty-one he had achieved all this, 
and had to his credit in addition a cool, 
calculating brain, with accumulating ex- 
perience to pass ever onward in his tri- 
umphant march to gigantic and monstrous 
victory. 

Continued on page 225 
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National Radio Audition an Achievement © 


Atwater Kent Foundation aids fifty thousand of country’s musical youth in their climb towards success 
—From thirty to fifty million people listen in on coast-to-coast hook-up when ten finalists 
sing December eleventh during Atwater Kent Hour, for $17,500 


cash prizes and Musical Scholarship 
By C. JACKSON MATTHEWS 


ATWATER KENT believed that 
somewhere in the United States 

® there were a few glorious voices— 
unknown. He believed that here in Amer- 
ica and not in Europe alone, there were 
voices of the first magnitude. Mr. Kent be- 
lieved this so thoroughly that last June he 
started a systematic search and literally 
combed the United States, through a series 
of elimination contests, to find them. This 
belief was amply vindicated in the studios 


of the National Broadcasting Company, 711° 


Fifth Avenue, New York, on the night of 
December 11, when -five young ladies and 
five young men, faced the “Mike” and sang 
over a 33-station hook-up, reaching from 
coast to coast, to an audience which has 
variously been estimated at from thirty to 
fifty million listeners-in. The greatest aud- 
ience that ever listened to amateur singers, 
and it is doubtful if ever a metropolitan 
star sang to such a vast audience. 

The ten finalists did not automatically 
assemble that Sunday night and sing. Be- 
hind that program lies a story of hard 
work and the stiffest of vocal competition 
in which more than fifty thousand youths 
and young ladies between the ages of 18 
and 25 had participated in, conducted in 
over one thousand cities. It was truly a 
National Audition. 

A blue-eyed, vivacious 24-year-old lyric 
soprano—Miss Agnes Davis of Denver, 


Wilbur W. Evans, 22-year-old bass of West 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, winner of the 
First Prize for boys in the National Radio 
Audition of the Atwater Kent Foundation 








Colorado, sang Verdi’s opera “Pace, Pace, 
Mio Dio” in this final program of the Na- 
tional Radio Audition and a few minutes 
later Miss Davis had been adjudged by a 





Agnes Davis, First Prize winner among the 


ladies. Mr. Kent and Wilbur W. Evans, win- 


ner First Prize in young men’s division 


distinguished board of musical critics to 
have the most pleasing voice of the ladies 
among the 50,000 who had entered the Au- 
dition. America had found a new singing 
queen A little later, Wilbur W. Evans, 
bass baritone, 22-year-old Philadelphia 
youth, sang Flegier’s composition “Le Cor” 
and was declared first place champion of 
the thousands of young non-professional 
men who had competed. 

For the purpose of discovering voices 
for themselves—for the country—and to lift 
this latent musical talent, when found, 
from obscurity and to give them a hearing 
before the nation was the task the Atwater 
Kent Foundation dedicated itself to last 
June. 

With an enterprise without precedent to 
guide it, the Foundation found a stupen- 
dous undertaking that required almost su- 
pernatural power to successfully culminate 
in the short space of six months. Such re- 
sults never could have been accomplished 
by the Foundation alone. The idea caught 


the fancy of the American public, who read- 
ily lent their wholehearted co-operation and 
support, without which, the tremendous 
success of the project never could have 
been accomplished. It proved conclusively 
two things. First, that there is a “musical 
consciousness” in the United States, and 
secondly, that older folk are interested in 
youth. Interested to the extent of giving 
unstintedly of their time and service to 
encourage them in cultural development. 

The plan of organization of the Founda- 
tion included a field staff, which went into 
each of the forty-eight states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and after securing the 
consent of the leading radio stations, to 
broadcast the program and make radio an- 
nouncements concerning the Audition in 
each state, they proceeded to organize a 
state sponsorship committee to supervise 
state participation in the Audition. 

An interesting thing to note is that ex- 
tremely busy men and women—people who 
are the leaders in state and national life 
were glad to assist Mr. Kent in an under- 
taking that was quickly recognized by these 
notables as worthy of every consideration. 
Perhaps no other musical event ever at- 
tracted such wide support among great peo- 
ple as the National Radio Audition. 

Distinguished people as: Ruth Hanna 
McCormick, Frank O. Lowden, Carrie Ja- 











Miss Agnes Davis, 24-year-old lyric soprano, 

of Denver, Colorado, winner of First Prize 

for girls in the National/Radio Audition of the 
Atwater Kent Foundation 
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cobs Bond, J. N. “Ding” Darling, United 
States Senators Harry Hawes, James A. 
Reed, Peter Norbeck, Governor John E. 
Martineau, Mrs. Al. Smith, Dr. Walter Dill 
Scott, Dr. Daniel A. Poling, Bishop Lillis 
of the Catholic Church, Kansas City, Bishop 
E. H. Hughes of the Methodist Church, 
Chicago, Mrs. Otto Kahn, Madame Louise 
Homer, Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, Edith 
Rockefeller McCormick and Mr. Edward 


in the organization plan, but it was .the 
most strategic point, for with the local con- 
test a success, it at once laid the founda- 
tion and assured the success of the State, 
District and National Audition. 

With the one dominant thought of con- 
ducting a most impartial and fair contest, 
the Foundation, in the belief that the Cham- 
ber of Commerce represented the city and 


community life more completely than any. 





Mr. Kent presenting $5,000 First Prize check to Agnes Davis 


Bok, were just a few of the more than 
seven hundred leaders in the political, so- 
cial, educational, religious and musical life 
of the nation, who gave their hearty en- 
dorsement and in many instances very active 
co-operation in the organization of a nation- 
wide enterprise of far reaching importance. 

Letters of commendation and endorse- 
ment were received from all over the coun- 
try praising the Foundation for its unsel- 
fish service in the interests of the musical 
youth of the country. President Coolidge, 
when informed of the ideals and aims of the 
National Radio Audition, by one of the 
Foundation’s representatives, sent the fol- 
lowing letter from his summer White House 
at Rapid City, South Dakota: 

“I think the National Radio Audition a 
laudable undertaking. It should stimu- 
late interest in the musically inclined youth 
of our country and offer them opportunities 
that otherwise would be unlikely. 

“To this end, I wish it success and am 
hopeful much good will come therefrom.” 

With such encouragement and co-opera- 
tion so universal from all sections of the 
country, the Foundation’s field men (the 
writer one of them) went into each state, 
and after consulting with the state spon- 
sorship committees, organized some fifteen 
cities to the state. Each city was known 
as the “Local” and was the smallest unit 


other, selected that organization, whenever 
possible, to conduct a local Audition. It 
was found that the Federation of Music 
Clubs, Women’s Clubs, Conservatories and 
various other civic organizations could be of 
valuable aid to the Chamber of Commerce 
in conducting the local Audition. These 
clubs were called in many times, especially 
the Federation of Music Clubs, to aid the 
commerce bodies and to actually do -the 
“Footwork.” Without the splendid co-op- 
eration and active support of the organiza- 
tions aforementioned, the Foundation could 
not have accomplished such results or fin- 
ished such a stupendous organization task 
with such despatch. 

The local unit, by press notices, announce- 
ments over radio and by other methods 
would give the necessary information to the 
public, regarding time, place and qualifica- 
tions necessary to enter the competition. 
Applications were received by the hun- 
dreds and in a few cases thousands, de- 
pending on the size of the city or commu- 
nity served by a local unit. The local audi- 
tion was held in connection with the radio 
shows at some points, as in the case of St. 
Louis, Minneapolis and Milwaukee. At St. 
Louis 30,000 people gathered at the Coli- 
seum to hear their local singers. The aud- 
ience in attendance, voting on the young 
man and young lady to represent them in 


the state audition. In other places, the |lo- 
cals were held in theatres, churches, school 
auditoriums, etc., with a board of musical 
critics selecting the youth and lady, which 
the Foundation had asked them to find to 
represent their city. In every instance, 
from the local on through the national, the 
singers sang behind screens and the judges 
were unable to see them. The judging was 
done solely on the merits or beautiful “Nat- 
ural quality” of the voice. Radio voice does 
not take into consideration personality. For 
that reason, a blind girl won the state au- 
dition in Wisconsin, a crippled girl won in 
Michigan—neither would ever have a fair 
chance where personality would be taken 
into consideration—hence radio offers them 
their big opportunity. 
* * * 

More than 1000 cities, furnishing over 
50,000 entrants, selected their representa- 
tives to enter a state audition. The state 
audition was held over radio. Fifteen 
youths and fifteen young ladies contested 
in each state elimination for the honor of 
representing their state in a further elim- 
ination contest in a district audition, of 
which there were five, located in strategic 
centers in the United States. Each dis- 
trict, comprising from eight to twelve 
states “Heading up” at regional or district 
headquarters, which in every case was the 
studio of an outstanding radio station. Dis- 
trict headquarters were established at New 
York (WEAF), Chicago (WGN), Atlanta 
(WSB), Dallas (WFFA), and San Fran- 
cisco. The method of determining the 
state and district champions (a lady and 
a youth in each case), was by a 60% radio 
ballot and 40% committee of musical judges. 
A striking thing to note in passing is that 
the radio ballot—which represented a cross- 
section of the United States and Canada— 
tallied very closely with the decision of the 
musical judges. Another interesting thing 
was that contestants who sang Arias and 
Operas, contrary to the popular opinion, 
were the favorites of both the radio pub- 
lic and the board of judges. Hundreds of 
thousands of radio votes came in from every 
part of the American continent. 

After the five regional or district audi- 
tions were held, it was found that five 
young ladies and five youths—all between 
the ages of 18 and 25, who had never been 
heard of beyond the environs of their loca! 
city, had survived the rigid elimination 
process and had been selected to represent 
their respective centers in a final national 
audition and to sing for fame and for- 
tune at the studios of WEAF and a coast to 
coast hook-up. 

And so, these young artists, who were be- 
coming famous by the honor and recogni- 
tion already won, were brought, by the 
Foundation, to New York, via the nation’s 
capital to sing for first, second, third, fourth 
and fifth prizes, and to realize what por- 
tion of the $17,500 cash and six musical 
scholarships were to be theirs. 

In Washington they were received by 
the President and Mrs. Coolidge. They 
were congratulated and received by Vice- 
President Dawes in his private Senate 
Chambers and later were tendered a lunch- 
eon by ten United States Senators in the 
Senate private dining room. They were 
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shown the interesting sights of historic 
Washington and late in the afternoon de- 
parted on a special train for New York, 
where they were greeted by members of 
the Metropolitan Opera and notables in 
musical and theatrical life. The Fox Film 
Company made “Movitones” of their voices 
so that the nation would not only see them, 
but hear them as well, in their local thea- 


ters. 
* * * 


At last these ten singers came to their 
final test on the night of December 11 at 
9.15 over the regular Atwater Kent Hour, 
when famous members of the Metropolitan, 
who had been accustomed to singing at this 
period, gave way to the new stars in the 
making. Shortly after the last voice had 
been heard, a committee of judges—men 
and women of international musical fame— 
who had been listening-in from a distant 
room, over radio announced the following 
winners: 


First Prize—$5,000, Two Years Musical 
Tuition 

Miss Agnes Davis, 24 years old, Denver. 
Lyric soprano. Representing Southwestern 
states district. 

Wilbur W. Evans, 22 years old, of Phila- 
delphia. Bass baritone. New England and 
eastern seaboard states. 


Second Prizes, $2,000 and Two Years’ 


Tuition 
Miss Emillia Da Prato, 20 years old, of 
San Francisco. Lyric soprano. Represent- 
ing Western and Pacific Coast district. 
Ted A. Roy, 22 years old, tenor of Cor- 
vallis, Oregon. Representing Western and 
Pacific coast states. 





Third Prizes—$1,000 and One Year Tuition 


Miss Marie Bronarzyk, 18 years old, Chi- 
cago. Coloratura soprano. Representing 
mid-Western district. 

Ben P. DeLoache, Asheville, N. C. Bari- 
tone. Representing Southern states. 


Fourth Prizes—$500 Cash 

Miss Marie Healy, 18 years old. High 
Coloratura soprano. Manchester, N. H. 
Representing New England and eastern sea- 
board district. 

Harold A. Klanck, 23 year old baritone. 
Flint, Michigan. Representing mid-West- 
ern district. 


Fifth Prizes—$250 Cash 


Miss Mary Bowe Sims, 23 year old Color- 
atura soprano of Richmond, Va. Represent- 
ing Southern district. 

Libero Micheletti, 22 years old. 
tone. Galveston, Texas. 
Southwestern district. 


Bari- 
Representing 


While the above main prize winners were 
given concrete evidence of the benefits to 
them of the National Radio Audition, the 
writer, as a field worker, who traveled some 
23,000 miles in this organization work, who 
met personally over 500 of the active work- 
ers—heard five of the local auditions, four- 
teen of the state auditions and two of the 
principal district auditions, as well as the 
national audition, knows that the national 
audition has done far more than to encour- 
age the ten fortunate winners with cash 
prizes and musical tuition. To his mind 
the audition has very definitely done three 
things: (1) It has aided and brought nearer 
to the realization of their musical ambition 
fifty thousand young men and women. In 
some cases they have already very material- 





Winners, 1927 National Radio Audition, at U. S. Capitol, Washington, D. C., Dec. 10, 


1927. 


Left to right: Front—U. S. Senator Henry Keyes, N. H., Marie Healy, Emilia Da 
Prato, Vice President Dawes, Marie Bronarzyk, Agnes Davis, Mary Bowe Sims. 


Rear— 


Ted Roy, U. S. Sen. Earle Mayfield, Texas, Libero Micheletti, U. S. Sen. Charles Water- 
man, Colo., U. S. Sen. Samuel Shortridge, Calif., Wilbur Evans, U. S. Sen. Peter Norbeck, 
S. Dak., Harold Klanck and Ben P. DeLoache, Jr. 





Gladys Morrison, who won Second Place in 
mid-western district, who is just one of the 
hundreds who were benefited by the Audition 


ly benefitted. I am thinking especially of 
two of the contestants in Chicago who have 
been given free musical tuition as a result 
of being brought to public attention through 
the national audition. There is a young 
lady from St. Louis now studying voice in 
New York who is having all of her ex- 
penses paid by a prominent St. Louisian, 
and through his influence has already been 
given a hearing before the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. Singularly enough, the 
name of this young lady is Helen Music, 
who won second place in the St. Louis local 
audition. I could mention hundreds of 
others, such as Gladys Morrison of Kansas 
City, who possesses a marvelous coloratura 
soprano voice, that bids fair to rival that of 
her well known predecessor, Marion Talley, 
who by winning second place in the mid- 
western district audition, has been offered 
concert engagements and other induce- 
ments that will aid her in her climb to 
musical fame. All of the 50,000 have been 
brought a little nearer their goal. 

(2) The National Radio Audition has 
conclusively proven that there is a “posi- 
tive musical consciousness” in the United 
States. It has stimulated that conscious- 
ness into definite action and made an idea 
that was comparatively unpopular, except 
to a small circle of musical devotees, a by- 
word to over fifty million people. Yes, it 
has certainly popularized music and it has 
made the going a little easier for the musi- 
cal clubs and organizations throughout the 
United States. 

(3) It has uncovered latent talent for 
radio stations all over the 48 states. Quite 
a number of radio stations—especially the 
smaller ones, face a serious problem of 
offering interesting programs, with only 
small budgets. Many resort to phonograph 
records—a program that “fills-in’” but does 
not always give satisfaction to the discrim- 
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A Real Heart Throb Home-touch iss Hotels 


Mr. E. M. Statler, the eminent hotel man of America, gives every guest a glimpse of a composite 
Tabloid Library in English Literature in the ‘‘Heart Throbs’’ book, 
a part of the furnishing of every room 


HE wayfaring traveler visiting those 

teeming centers of activity known 

on the map New York, Boston, 
Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland, and St. Louis, 
has quite a pleasant surprise in store for 
him when he stops at the Statler Hotel. 
In each one of the rooms is a handsomely 
bound gilt-top edition of “Heart Throbs.” 
The little book seems to give the guest a 
welcome when he turns to the second page, 
and reads the greeting message of Mr. E. 
M. Statler. 

To THE GUESTS OF THIS HOTEL 


This book is part of the permanent room 
equipment and is for the pleasure and conven- 
ience of our guests. 

We believe you will enjoy reading it and 
hope you will find in it a favorite poem or bit 
of prose which will awaken pleasant memories. 

If this book suggests further reading, visit 
the well-selected Library on the Mezzanine 
floor, as it may have just the volume you wish; 
or choose from the catalog in your room, and 
the Librarian will gladly send books at your 
request. 


In a bookmark placed in every volume 
appears the following: 





JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 
“The Irredeemable Optimist” 


Publisher of “Heart Throbs”, has so 
much faith in the honesty and fairness 
of people in general that he guaranteed 
“Hotel Statler” against loss of these 
books if placed in the Hotel rooms. 

“If they like the book and wish one 
to take away with them, they will surely 
buy it of the genial lady floor clerks or 
at the newsstands,” says Joe. 

Have a “Heart Throb” for Joe’s sake, 
but kindly leave this book in the room 
and purchase the one you wish to take 
away with you from the supply available 
for sale. 


Please read inside front cover. 
ProsiT! 
(May It Do You Good) 











Naturally, the NATIONAL MAGAZINE is 
greatly interested, because this book—now 
in a million homes—was published by the 
editor some years ago. This idea by Mr. 
Statler adds a homey welcome to his guests, 
and has struck a responsive chord in the 
hearts of the traveling public. Picking up 
the book after a wearisome day, invariably 
brings a soothing influence that seems to 
make the incomparable bed of the Statler 
more restful and the whole atmosphere 
more homelike. The book “Heart Throbs” 
is a mute messenger, but becomes a veri- 
table singer of songs. It strikes the mystic 
chord of cheerful or hallowed memories, and 
as many have written us—impels the guest 
to write an extra letter to the home folks. 

The innovation is one worthy the enthu- 


siastic and earnest, as well as courageous 
and concentrated personal effort of E. M. 
Statler, to project his ideals of service 
through his efficient organization to every- 
one who registers at his hostelries. There is 
another phase of this departure from the 
conventional that evidences supreme faith 


thoughts and solace through this bit of 
Statler Service to the guest.” 

Three books were returned by guests who 
confessed that they just could not resist 
carrying off a copy of the book, until they 
could make sure of securing another copy, 
having overlooked the fact that they could 


E. M. Statler, founder and proprietor of the famous Statler Hotels 


in the honesty of the people visiting the 
hotels. 

Many letters have been received concern- 
ing “Heart Throbs” written to the man- 
agers of the hotels, but when Manager 
Keith of Hotel Statler, Cleveland, sent us in 
the following message which was written 
by a prominent citizen of Pittsburgh on the 
fly-leaf of one of the books left in the room, 
it was realized that this book comes very 
close to the hearts of the people. 

“I do not maliciously wish to deface this 
book, however, I wish to put myself before 
you before you read this book—that if you 
are lonely or if you have a wife and kiddies 
at home—or if your literary education has 
been neglected—that you will find clean 


have secured them right in the hotel. The 
editor of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE still 
maintains that Mr. Statler’s generosity and 
thoughtfulness in placing the books in the 
rooms is not going to be recognized by an 
act of ingratitude when it concerns a book 
like “Heart Throbs.” Consequently, he of- 
fered without reserve to replace all books 
that were taken at his own personal ex- 
pense. The records for the first month were 
amazingly small. Altogether, it seems fit- 
ting that “Heart Throbs” should have made 
its way into the hotel rooms in the kindly 
atmosphere of Christmastide, or, as one 
reader has remarked: “It will help to keep 
the Christmas spirit aglow every day of the 
year.” 
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And Now It Is “Railway Air Express” 


The consummation of President Robert E. M. Cowie’s dream in keeping his American Railway Express 
service at the forefront —The new Coast to Coast and Lakes to Gulf service that follows the 
carpet bag and wheelbarrow delivery—Evolution of the pony express and limited 

trains to spanning the continent with express packages in thirty-two hours 


ert E. M. Cowie, now president of 

the American Railway Express, 
present the picture and make the prophecy 
of sending express matter by air at a ban- 
quet address. It was then looked upon as 
more or less of a dream, but Robert Cowie 
is a practical Scotchman. Not so many 
years ago, he arrived an emigrant boy at 
Cleveland and walked into the American 
Express office, with a vision, announcing 
that his name was Robert, with a burr 
that indicated that he was from Burns “ain 
country.” He was too small in stature for 
heavy lifting, but he insisted that he could 
work in the office, because he wrote a good 
hand. When he signed his full name, Rob- 
ert E. M. Cowie, it was suggested that he 
might release an initial or two. As a true 
Scot, he thriftly refused to give away even 
one initial of his christened name. It was 
the signature of this lad that gave the first 
epochal order for Air Express for the 
American Railway Express Company on 
September 1, 1927. 

With the broad vision and determina- 
tion characteristic of forebears, he has pi- 
oneered the development of air express 
service as a distinctly American institu- 
tion. With the same sort of a purpose that 
inspired William F. Harnden, a conductor 
on a New England Railroad to establish 
a personally delivered, responsible and re- 
liable delivery service which has become 
the express business of today, he has kept 
pushing on to achievement, attuned to the 


N EARLY ten years ago I heard Rob- 


Agent Andrew Reid at Long Beach, California, sends 
a gift to his mother in Aberdeen, Scotland, by Air 
Express, accepting receipt from Sidney A. Coco of 
the money department 


times. First express shipments were car- 
ried in a carpet bag by Harnden himself, 
who was jocosely hailed as “the carpet bag 
expressman.” That was in 1839. Over part 
of the same route which he traveled on 
foot, an airplane now carries regular ex- 
press matter, waybilled and accounted for 
in the first service established between 


New York and Boston. Harnden’s idea of 
being a special messenger for the delivery 
of valuable packages evolved into the ro- 
mantic history associated with Alvin 


Robert E. M. Cowie, President of the American 
Railway Express 


Adams with his wheelbarrow, and later 
the intrepid pony express riders dashing 
across the plains of the West like historic 
Paul Reveres. Express matter was not only 
carried on the first railroad passenger 
trains in the country, but transported far 
beyond the railroad terminal points by the 
express companies. “Old Dobbin” served 
his time, and now the fleet motor trucks 
and limited express trains, first used 
twenty-five years ago, hold sway. against 
the challenge of airplanes, for speedier 
transportation. 
* * aa 

The first American Railway Express air 
shipment was made eight years ago, when 
Mr. Cowie arranged to carry an experi- 
mental load by ’plane from New York to 
Chicago. A forced landing was made on a 
race track in Cleveland that quite upset the 
sedate figures in the Judges’ stand. Noth- 
ing daunted, Mr. Cowie continued his ex- 
periments until they became facts. Today 


a tiny redline on the map indicates a. 


trans-continental route from Boston and 
New York to San Francisco and to Los 
Angeles. There is also a line to Dallas, 
Texas. It was decided to operate the 
first air lines between the centres of the 
most dense traffic. Since that time a 
schedule of service and rates has been 
provided, with certain reGulations and re- 


strictions of not handling more than fifty 
cubic inches to each quarter pound. For 
example, two pounds New York to Chi- 
cago measuring 10 x 12 x 8 inches is car- 
ried at the rate of 25 cents per quarter 
pound. About seventy-five planes are now 
operated by the Air Transport Companies 
which carry the express shipments. The 
daily records indicate that express mat- 
ter leaving New York at eleven in the 
morning arrives in Chicago at seven P. M. 
the same evening, leaving Chicago at 7.50 
and reaching Los Angeles the next after- 
noon. These experiments have fully jus- 
tified Mr. Cowie’s prediction that the 
American business man will welcome the 
handling of small valuable and emergency 
shipments in which time is a great con- 
sideration, just as the Pony Express was 
a far faster means of transportation than 
the stage coach. This service will sup- 
plement the work of one hundred thou- 
sand men employed by the American Rail- 
way Express, to say nothing of the largest 
motor fleet and horse-drawn vehicles in 
the world. The inauguration of the Air 
Express truly marked an epoch; the de- 
pendability and regularity of Air Service 
is already a matter of daily business rou- 
tine. It expands the pick-up and reliable 
delivery service of Express companies to 
the general use of air routes wherever 
time can be saved in routing valuable 
packages. The rates already established 
are generally lower than Air Mail. The 
charges on packages weighing ten pounds 


Exciting scenes accompanied the inauguration of 
Air Express at the Brookpark Airport in Cleveland, 
hio 


occupying two thousand cubic inches, 
shipped from New York to Chicago, would 
be about $10.00, while the postal rate is 
about $32. This situation follows the same 
cycle that existed in the early days of the 
postal service in connection with express 
service. Private initiative blazes the path. 

As President of the American Railway 
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Express Company covering 225,000 miles 
of railroad, with 26,000 offices, Mr. Cowie 
has demonstrated again that hard work 
is the only sure-fire process in working for 
promotion. In his New York office he con- 
tinues working out the details and hard 
knots of the problems as they come to him. 
His vision foreshadowed the flight of a 
Lindbergh, long before this epochal event. 
Mr. Cowie was utilizing this experience of 
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a life-time work devoted to expediting 
shipments, in planning a practical Air 
Express service. It involved innovations 
without number, new schedules, new regu- 
lations, new rates. A tremendous undertak- 
ing that of “pioneering the sky-lanes” for 
economizing time and speeding up the 
commercial tempo of transportation facil- 
ities—a fundamental of the specialized 
function of an express company. Prob- 
lems involving the institution of a closely 
co-ordinated and swift system of delivery 
of Air Express shipments on arrival at the 


destination airport were all a constituent 
part of Mr. Cowie’s vision. 

The first Air Express tariff was issued 
August 24, 1927, following an operating 
and accounting joint circular entitled “Air 
Express Service” issued two days previous. 
Agents and representatives throughout the 
country were even instructed in the ver- 
nacular of aviation and the new service. 

An airplane carrying express is always 


sure of “meeting the wagon” at the ter- 
minal point, for an express company con- 
tract includes picking up the merchandise 
and delivering it safe and secure. Be- 
tween the point of origin and destination, 
the average shipment of express is han- 
dled thirteen or fourteen times, which 
constitutes each link in a closely co-or- 
dinated chain of transportation. Air ex- 
press will elimininate some of this extra 
handling and give to the people the alert 
and experienced services of the express 
man who has new made an alliance with 


aviation, quite as closely associated with 
the development of air routes as it has 
been in the evolution of railroads. Fifty 
years ago there were twenty-five express 
companies doing business. It so happened 


7a} | Eo 
Former President H. E. Coffin, National Air Transport, 
and Vice-President C. W. Robie, American Railway 
Express chat with Traffic Manager J. H. McKee of 
the Atwater Kent Manufacturing Company of 


Philadelphia, which sent eleven radio shipments to 
distributors on the first plane from the New York 


airport 


that I carried a pouch and made out way- 
bills for the American Express Company. 
Naturally, we young men in the organiza- 
tion spoke of it as “our company” and felt 
that it was destined to survive as the fit- 
test of them all. We liked the name, and 
were fired with the same spirit that Col- 
onel Cody (Buffalo Bill) had when he 
served as a rider, on his thirty-three mile 
relay in the Pony Express days, when In- 
dians would attack: the riders carrying the 
precious packages in the saddle bags. To- 
day this same express service is, utilized in 
the handling of 13,000 refrigerator cars 
of vegetables, fruits and sea products, 
which indicates something of the widen- 
ing scope for a universal use of express 
service. 

This Railway Express air service is the 
first of its kind in the world. It has dared 
to accomplish what a conservative govern- 
ment would be slow to undertake. The 
indomitable spirit of organizations headed 
by such men as Mr. Robert E. M. Cowie 


Hastings’ first air package. Shipped on the first plane 
from.New York on September 1 by Stein Brothers 
Company, this package arrived at Hastings, Nebras- 
ka, at 2.55 p.m. the next day, having been brought 
by fast train from Omaha, the nearest — (Left 
to right) C. B. Casler, route agent; Riley Stein, con- 
signee; John Ulrich, driver; and H. L. Mansfield, 
local agent 
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“takes not counsel of its fears,” but forges 
ahead with a faith that overcomes ob- 
stacles and meets the violent fluctuations 





















































First air express shipments from New York arriving 
at Salt Lake City and about to leave the air field by 
special delivery 


in the volume of traffic resulting in conges- 
: tions, relieving this mundane sphere and 
: going into the air literally a well as meta- 















Cleveland had the honor of sending out the first 

shipments to be carried by Air Express on the first 

day of that service, N. A. T. Pilot W. C. Hopson, 

making a round trip between that city and the New 
York air station 





1e phorically, blazing new routes in the wide 


d expanse of the skies to meet incessant and 
n- increasing traffic demands. 

. One of those sturdy Americans who has 
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The shipment from San Francisco for President Coolidge by air at the 
National Capital is immediately delivered to the White House by Driver 
Fowler and Helper Shoemaker at Washington, D.C. 





never counted work drudgery, Mr. Cowie 
has measured his career by the various 
jobs on which he has made good—the 
problems he has undertaken and com- 
pleted—rather than by the mere accumu- 
lation of time marked on the calendar in- 
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Salt Lake City was fully prepared for speedy delivery of shipments 
which arrived there by planes from the East and West on the first day 


Colonel 
Paul Henderson, 
Vice-President 
and Manager, 
National Air 
Transport; 
Postmaster 
Arthur Lueder of 
Chicago and 
Vice-President 

E. A. Stedman 

of American 
Railway Express 
Company, witness 
the inauguration 
of the Air Express 
service at 
Chicago 


dicating the busy years of his long career 
in the express service. The name of the 


American Express Company and Robert 
E. M. Cowie will remain indissolubly as- 
sociated with the advent and development 
of Air Express in America. 


Eastern 
Vice-President 
C. W. Robie 

of American 
Railway Express 
Company and 
Former 
President 

H. E. Coffin of 
the National 
Air Transport, 
Inc., exchange 
congratulations 
over the 
inauguration of 
Air Express 
service 
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Charms of First Impressions at Washington 


A record made by a young lady who in the midst of her post graduate work at Bryn Mawr 
made a pilgrimage to the Nation’s Capital, as a part of her work 


By MARIAN LOUISE CHAPPLE 


O you remember—back in your school 
D days—after vacation was over, and 

you assembled and met your friends 
again, and slapped them on their backs, 
shook hands, told the latest joke, and were 
genuinely glad to be back whether you 
would admit it or not? If you had visited 
the House of Representatives last week you 
would have seen re-enacted just such a 
scene. I had my first view of the House 
from the gallery just as the Congressmen 
were assembling and I couldn’t help laugh- 
ing at the contrast between them and the 
picture in our old history book. I only saw 
one may who looked the way I imagined 
he should and I was told that he was an ex- 
Congressman and didn’t even belong to the 
present regime. 

Our Congress surely is made up of all 
types of men, from the serious-minded who 
read books to the friendly men who were 
wide awake to meet their old friends and 
make new ones down to the man who was 
very evidently new at the job and seeking 
applause from the gallery. I wondered who 
he was (a peanut we would have called him 
in high school days), who was dressed in 
a loud suit and an artists’ tie and kept the 
middle of the front floor space until Speaker 
Longworth rapped for silence. I liked 
Mr. Longworth when I met him before the 
meeting and I loved the way he spoke of 





dled our great government. It was so in- 
teresting to me to find them quite human 
and interested in the same things we are— 
babies and the weather and what not. Just 
as the man in the elevator said when I was 


the men couldn’t hear the gavel. I’m sure 
none of them acted as badly in school as 
they did in the House, Perhaps it isn’t al- 
ways that way. Perhaps they were just so 
thrilled to get back they eouldn’t keep still. 


The Capitol at night 


so thrilled to have seen the Governor-Gen- 
eral of Canada: “Yes, Miss, but they all 
came into the world the same as you and 
me, and they’ll leave it the same.” But to 
return to Mr. Longworth, I wonder whether 


Airplane view of Washington, the Capital City Beautiful 


his family. His baby daughter has just 
discovered that cocoanuts have whiskers. 
Doesn’t that sound like a proud Papa? 

I had never been to Washington before 
and I had always held men in awe who han- 


his baby is spoiled or whether he rules her 
with a more iron hand than he does the 
House. Personally, having taught school, 
I felt that Mr. Longworth was a bit too 
gentle with the Congressmen or perhaps 


There was, however, one beautiful mo- 
ment of silence that morning when the 
chaplain rose and in a low, reverent voice 
opened the session with prayer. Never in 
my life have I heard anything more sincere, 
more reverent, more solemn than that as 
he prayed for the United States “God bless 
our native land,” and as the Congressmen 
stood with bowed heads, I wondered why 
we hear sometimes of corruption. How 
could sin enter where men prayed so de- 
voutly? It is wonderful in these days when 
we hear so much of lack of religion to know 
that our nation is founded on the precepts 
of God and that the sessions of our govern- 
ment are opened with prayer to Him. 

We all are proud of the United States, 
proud that we are Americans, but to get 
the real thrill of it all I wish everyone could 
visit Washington. The national spirit is 


all about and one experiences a thrill of pos- 


session and of being possessed. I felt as | 
gazed with wonder at the grandeur and the 
beauty of the buildings that they all be- 
longed to me and that I belonged to the 
country. And I was filled with the most 
fervent patriotism. It seems to me that 
too much of our patriotism dies down with 
the close of war. It is often harder to live 
for the country than to die for it. If all 
Americans dedicated their lives and their 
efforts to America during peace what ad- 
vancement might we not make? 

Of the buildings in Washington I think 
the Lincoln Memorial gave me the biggest 
thrill. The approach to it is so beautiful 
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and the view from its steps of the Washing- 
ton Monument and the Capitol is superb. 
We always have heard of the pyramids of 
Egypt being so large but I should hate to 
stand beside anything that would make me 
feel more insignificant than I felt standing 


mas wreath. I always imagined that it 
grew on bushes. Imagine my surprise 
when I saw a huge tree loaded with the 
pretty red berries—enough holly on one 
tree to supply festive wreaths to a hundred 
homes. Because of this lack of knowledge 


Statuary Hall, flag-draped asean auditorium 


by the Lincoln statue and the massive col- 
umns of the states. 

I believe firmly the man who told me that 
the Congressional library was the most 
beautiful building in the world. I have not 
travelled very much. I have never been to 
Europe but I believe it because, how could 
anything be more wonderful? The thou- 
sands and millions of tiny pieces of stones 
in the mosaic of the ceilings alone and the 
lovely coloring, place the Congressional Li- 
brary in a class by itself. Mr. Abernathy 
of North Carolina gave me a card of intro- 
duction to the men in charge of the library 
and so I had an explanation of their system 
of getting books for the readers and a view 
of their stack rooms. There are two hun- 
dred and seventy-five miles of bookshelves 
and the reader can get any book in an av- 
erage time of fifteen minutes. There are 
little automatic elevators running between 
the stacks and the reading room that carry 
the books in and out all day. It is the most 
improved system in the world. In the Eng- 
lish library it takes an hour to get a book 
and in the Bibliotique of France the reader 

- must leave his order the day before. It was 

very interesting and rather awe-inspiring 
to see on the second floor of the Library 
the original Declaration of Independence 
and the first Constitution. I almost stood 
on my head trying to read it. Time isn’t 
very kind to documents no matter how im- 
portant. I did manage to make out the 
Preamble to the Constitution, probably be- 
cause I had been forced to memorize it in 
school and my memory came to the assist- 
ance of my eyes. 

The people in Washington have a much 
better chance to study nature than we do. 
It is so instructive to have each tree and 
shrub labeled. Otherwise we would never 
know what we were admiring. At Mt. Ver- 
non I saw my first holly outside of a Christ- 


I think the bus driver thought me very ig- 
norant. He started to tell me of dumb 
things other sight-see-ers say. There was 
one old lady visited the stables at Mt. Ver- 
non. She saw an old sway-backed white 
horse and said sympathetically: “And that 
poor beast lives on, long after Washington 


was only now and then that we could catch 
a glimpse of the golden slippers. As she 
stood waiting for the rest of her party to 
leave the elevator one of the hotel office 
girls with skirts fully two inches above the 
knees passed her and I couldn’t help think- 
ing that if the office girl were dressed like 
the Princess everyone wouldn’t know what 
homely knees she had. It seems to me that 
the old time long skirt is more interesting 
after all than the modern dress. At least 
everyone was remarking the dainty feet of 
the Princess and no one seemed to be en- 
joying the knees of the modern flapper who 
dressed scantily for no reason on earth but 
to attract attention. 


Sergeant Donaldson, the man picked by 
Pershing to receive the Congressional med- 
al, was in Washington attempting to get 
a pension from Congress. He was shell- 
shocked in the war and is asking $10,000 
and $200 a month as compensation. I think 
he would be more apt to get it if he didn’t 
ask quite so much in view of the fact that 
there are hundreds of boys who were shell- 
shocked and received bodily injuries. Ser- 
geant Donaldson is very interesting to talk 
to and seems quite a favorite around the 
hotel. 

“Lindy” surely is an athlete. I saw him 
go the length of the hotel lobby in two steps. 
Maybe that’s a little exaggerated but he 
surely can run, especially when there are 
women pursuing. He was thinner than I 
expected him to be but just as charming. 
If he can go through life escaping dangers 
and trouble as he escaped his admirers that 
night he will do well. 

I had the hogor also of meeting Lieut. 
Hagenberger, the first man to fly the Pa- 
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The ever impressive Washington Monument 


is dead. I wonder if he remembers his 
master.” 

The Princess of India stayed in the same 
hotel in which we were and I had many op- 
portunities of seeing her. When she went 
out to the diplomatic reception she wore a 
gold-cloth dress with tiny little gold slip- 
pers. Her gown touched the ground and it 


cific. He was much younger and much 
better looking than I expected. I can just 
imagine how Mrs. Hagenberger feels. 

I shook hands with President Coolidge 
and for hours afterwards I refrained from 
washing the hand until I remembered that 
I had my gloves on at the time. It was 
probably a good thing, though, as it will be 


Continued on page 234 
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In the Basque City of San Sebastian 


A visit among the romantic scenes of one of the oldest cities of Spain, capital city of an ancient race 
where tradition reaches far back in history 


Maria Church, with its twin towers and 

clock, we met a group of singing chil- 
dren coming from school with books under 
their arms. This was indicative of the 
more recent educational movement to elimi- 
nate illiteracy in this city of Spain. Des- 
cendants of the grim ancient Basque smiled 
as they grouped for a picture and chorused 
“Americano” with childlike titter, as if our 
group were freaks with a circus. But they 
were very friendly with the stout man who 
gave out the pesatos, and murmured “gra- 
cias” sweetly. 

From the mountain we viewed the fa- 
mous La Concha—the “shell” or harbor. 
The tumbling surf was beating itself 
against the rugged shoreline in great clouds 
of foamy whiteness. Above, the beautiful 
villas in a perfect blending of color, like a 
cluster of prisms, rose, tier upon tier, 
against the background of blue sky and 
mountain, amid a mass of vines and wav- 
ing palms. Gay-colored flowers shed their 
fragrance round about, and added another 
colorful touch to the vivid®picture. 

The simple homes of the fisher folk, moss 
grown and decrepit, dotted the old quays 
surrounding the bay, forming an irregular 
letter “S” enclosing the “Shell.” Anchored 
in the protection of this basin were boats, 
their sails brilliant splashes of rich brown 
red. The sturdy Basque sailors played an 
important part in the discovery of the New 
World. In the streets, or,methodically pro- 
ceeding with their daily routine work, the 
procession of people in felt shoes brought 
to mind the history of a race that has clung 
tenaciously to its individuality, language, 
and customs, with scarcely a record for 
ancient tradition. Somewhat austere, they 
carried themselves with dignity, unmindful 
of the wistful weariness their expression 
betrayed. Long mantuas or cloaks of black 
and white draped the slow-moving figures 
that were either sublimely slender or gro- 
tesquely stout. The elderly women seemed 
adept at hiding their wrinkled, weather- 
worn faces with shawls, but one caught 
occasional glimpses of dark eyes that 
gleamed kindly and inquiringly at the 
Americanos. 


Ee the shadows of San Sebastian Santa 


* * * 


An ox-team, equipped with sheepskin 
hoods, dragging with methodical patience 
a huge load of garden vegetables, appar- 
ently had the right of way over motor cars. 
Contrasted with this ancient means of lo- 
comotion, was a brilliantly finished and 
richly appointed limousine, which dashed 
up and stopped at the Casino. At the wheel 
was a typically beautiful, dark-eyed senor- 
ita, wearing a jaunty Basque cap. She was 


evidently protesting against being “poc- 
keted” by the ox-teams and expressed her- 
self with an explosive “damn” in English, 
followed by the soft liquid tones of Spanish 
to her companion in the rear seat. She 
had not observed us on the curb. Buddy 
quickly noted the one word and issued the 
challenge to converse in mixed English and 
Spanish. There was a disdainful glance at 


in this land, where inadequate braziers are 
still the most commonly used heating con- 
trivances. American-made radios already 
awaken the dull, dead echoes in ancient pal- 
aces. Airplanes and chugging motor cars 
are a striking contrast to the life in places 
redolent of the Fifteenth Century. The 
solemn-miened and proud descendants of 
the adventurous Iberians were eliminating 


Group of School Children at San Sebastian 


first, which softened as she struggled to 
politely respond in English, which the 
stately chaperon in the rear evidently could 
not understand. Buddy gallantly proffered 
the young lady with long eyelashés and 
luminous eyes his services as an emergency 
chauffeur and offered to drive her home. 
A glance over her shoulder explained it all, 
as she coquettishly declined and nodded 
good-bye. Shoving in the clutch, she 
swirled off—a flush and fadeout of Spanish 
beauty. Buddy sighed: “What wonderful 
eyes, and only one glance from my primera 
novia. I can never forget her.” 
* * 

Varied were the sights that met our eyes 
on the ride toward the mountain boulevard. 
Everywhere an impressive transition from 
the ancient to the modern was in evidence. 
Ox-teams and autos, monasteries and ice- 
houses, electric lights and medieval door- 
ways, hung with ancient lanterns and fas- 
tened with huge rusty locks, were side by 
side. Spain leaped from tallow candles to 
electricity and knew little of the interven- 
ing ages. There were even many telephones 


the intermediate stages, and evolving into 
the modern of moderns from the ancient of 
ancients. 

The architecture of the moss grown gate- 
ways and the great walls, built in the man- 
ner of the early Roman period of occupa- 
tion, made me think of my struggles in 
ancient history in school, but we searched 
in vain for the so-called “Spanish” style 
of architecture so prevalent in America. 
Could it be that our American-Spanish is 
merely an adaptation of the beautiful and 
distinctive curves, arches, and patios of old 
Spain, with additions dictated by American 
necessity, the whole blending harmoniously 
in an architectural pot-pourri? As the Ro- 
mans added to the simple lines of Greek 
architecture; as the early Britons absorbed 
the ideals of the Romans, and the Ameri- 
can colonists applied the architecture of old 
England in the construction of their stately 
colonial homes, so today in Florida and our 
own South, on to California, in the setting 
of an appropriate climate, we are utilizing 
the composite lines and color of Spain, Mo- 
rocco, London, Rome, and Athens in the 
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creation of a slowly-developing American 
architecture, equally distinctive as those of 
other countries and of other centuries. 
Naturally Bud’s artistic eye was at- 
tracted by the graceful embellishments of 
the lamp posts, the walls and gate-tops. He 
absorbed the many minute touches of color 
and pleasing effects of line or curve, and 
busied himself by making sketches. In 
Spain are found the practical and logical 
reasons for patios and tile roofs. Massive 


Leaving the carriage behind, we climbed 
the old winding olive-tree-lined paths to 
the summit, under the walls of the historic 
Castillo de La Monta. Here were buried 
British veterans of the Peninsular wars, 
while following the fortunes of the Duke 
of Wellington, who in this campaign pre- 
pared for the destiny awaiting him at 
Waterloo. On the parade ground, where 
the red-coats trained to help Spain in her 
struggles against French invasion, a group 


Cluster of new villas overlooking the “Shell’’ 


beauty blended with leisurely comfort was 
the dominant motif. Labor has always 
been plentifyl and there was time unlim- 
ited in which to carry out ideals romantic. 
Small details receive the same conscientious 
attention as the mass effect of the larger 
projects of which they are a part. Like 
many other tourists, we were indeed be- 
ginning to build our “castles in Spain” in 
the dream of some day having a Spanish 
home in America. 

San Sebastian has been the scene of pacts 
and intrigues, and the setting for strange 
diplomatic bouts. It was at one time a 
meeting place for the League of Nations. 
In this gateway to Northern Spain have 
been born conspiracies and dreams of con- 
quest. Fringed with age-old quays, from 
which ships departed for lands unknown, 
in the discovery era of history, secret voy- 
ages were planned, and many mysterious 
ships returned here bearing the booty from 
over the vasty deep. The sturdy seafolk 
managed to save something for themselves 
from the feudal lords, when the royal house- 
hold was declaring unheard of dividends of 
wealth in gold and silver, brough from out 
the mystic new Indies to the west. 

The solid masonry remains impervious 
to time, as though time did not exist. 
Quaintly tiled roofs were brightened by the 
mottled green of age. The graceful outline 
of fig trees, flowers, and shrubs swayed 
against the gray-green walls of cottages, 
again calling to our minds the Spanish type 
of bungalow so popular in homes in our own 
land. 


of men were pitching quoits as peacefully 
as winter tourists in St. Petersburg, Flor- 
ida. ‘ 

With Yankee intrepidity, Bud started to 
scale the broken walls of the old fortress, 
still showing the battering by the guns, 
when an armed guard gruffly ordered him 
away. Nothing daunted, he went around 
through an abandoned stairway leading to 
an open space and came face to face with a 
group of startled senoritas out for a stroll. 
Discovered again, and ordered away by the 
old soldier, Bud laughingly caught the sal- 
utation one of the girls threw him, with a 
coquettish glance. In return he waved a 
romantic kiss, which escaped the eyes of 
the guardian and was gleefully divided 
among the group in a sort of motion-picture 
pantomime. 

When the Iron Duke ordered the bom- 
bardment of San Sebastian, the command 
was so well carried out that only two 
churches which stood behind the mountain, 
out of range of the guns, were left stand- 
ing. In the wake of cannon fire one can 
trace the outline of the more modern San 
Sebastian in contrast with the remnants 
of the old city, the latticed windows, the 
narrow streets, overhung with balconies 
built centuries ago, relics of the days when 
the Basque ruled in this realm of mystery 
of which no records remain. Nearly all the 
people wear Basque caps that suggest the 
jaunty Tam o’ Shanter. Rich and poor, 
high-born and peasant, all wear the visor- 
less chapeau. “It makes one look like an 
artist at least,” argued Buddy as he handed 


out four dollars in duros for a bit of head- 
gear which he could have purchased for one 
dollar on the Bowery in New York. One 
look at him in his new millinery and he was 
then and there christened “Buddy Basque.” 

Unintelligible as their conversation was 
to us, the greetings of the inhabitants nev- 
ertheless charmed us by the softly-intoned 
beauty of the words that at times seemed 
like lessons in first Latin, and adapted to 
the days of royal courts as well as a medium 
of courtship in every age—so says Buddy. 

Someone with Buddy’s quickness to un- 
derstand was present in August, 1926, when 
the first tourists ever to be brought to 
Spain directly from New York on a Span- 
ish liner were guests in the city. 

There were fifty of these Americans. 
With characteristic hospitality the Spanish 
people received them. Among other events 
in their honor a game of pelota had been 
arranged at one of the frontons or halls 
for this Basque ball. In Havana and Miami 
it is called Jai-Alai. 

The name and address of the fronton had 
been written in long hand fifty times by 
the courier. Fifty times had he placed one 
of these tiny white slips in an outstretched 
hand. Fifty times had he cautioned an 
American guest not to forget the time and 
place. 

And not one American wished to forget 
it 

They departed, very early, in groups. 
They had difficulty in locating the street 
because the people couldn’t understand 
their questions. But they couldn’t miss the 
fronton for the letters stood out in gold 
against the dark blue, starry sky. 

No admission was charged to them. 
“Speak English. That is the password,” 
they were told. 

So forty-eight Americans ascended the 
stairs at each end of the broad, plain lobby 
and took balcony seats, picking the best, of 
course. 

Pelota brings the bodies of the partici- 
pants, four slender, white-clad pelotaris, 
into splendid play. 

Each uses a large, narrow, spoon-shaped 
wicker glove to strike against the end walls 
of the hall a ball about the size for tennis, 
but extremely hard. The rules and scoring 
are not unlike racquets. The interest cen- 
ters not only in the skill, but in the book- 
makers who, at the moment the playing 
begins, stand at the side of the court and 
yell out the odds. Sometimes they throw 
tickets up to the balcony in pierced tennis 
balls. The backers put in their stakes and 
toss them down again. The odds change 
after each stroke. Therefore the frenzy 
and deafening roar of the occasion can be 
imagined. In many cases the bookies keep 
records of the bets yelled from the balcony 
and settle downstairs with the backers 
after the game. 

Naturally the Americans became highly 
excited and pitied the two disloyal, unap- 
preciative, laggard tourists who had failed 
to arrive. 

On returning to the hotel the two missing 
ones approached, trembling with anger. 

“Where have you been? What a terrible 
disgrace! You will never live it down. The 
boxes were decorated with flags and flowers. 
Six boxes. And only two of us were there!” 


Continued on page 224 
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Elihu Root Presented Civic F ites Medal 


An enthusiastic and inspiring gathering in the Town Hall in New York when Elihu Root 





was declared a First Citizen of the Republic with glowing 





HAT a significance there was to 
that simple word “Citizen” symbol- 
izing the highest honor that can be 

given any American—when Elihu Root 
was publicly awarded the prized medal 
of honor, by the Civic Forum of New York. 
The presentation exercises were held in 
the Town Hall December 17, 1927. The 
large auditorium was filled with other dis- 
tinguished citizens as well as hundreds of 
younger people who hoped to win that dis- 
tinction. 

The medal of honor for distinguished 
service was established by the Civic Fo- 
rum in the year 1914, to express recogni- 
tion on the part of the rank and file of the 
American people, of an achievement or a 
career of pre-eminent public service. The 
recipients of the honor thus far have been 
George W. Goethals, 1914; Thomas A. Edi- 
son, 1915; Alexander Graham Bell, 1917; 
Herbert Hoover, 1920, and Charles W. El- 
iot, 1923. 

The medal may be awarded to any 
American citizen without regard to sex, 
race or creed, for distinguished public 
service in any field of human activity. 
Such service may be either in the form of 
a specific act or a more or less extended 
eareer. The Civic Forum is an educa- 
tional institution founded in the year 1907. 
Its object is to strengthen, without regard 
to party or creed, those forces which tend 
to general enlightenment and a higher 
citizenship. The Forum provides a na- 
tional platform for the nonpartisan dis- 
cussion of public questions and the pro- 
motion of international good will. 

The occasion had something of the at- 
mosphere of an old-fashioned “New Eng- 
land Town Meeting.” The introductory 
address was made by Honorable George 
Wickersham, former Attorney-General of 
the United States, who presided with all 
the dignity of a Veteran Moderator. The 
first address was made by Governor Al- 
fred E. Smith, who paid an eloquent trib- 
ute to Elihu Root as the greatest of all 
citizens now living. He related his per- 
sonal experiences which gave the occasion 
a radiant human interest. President Nich- 
olas Murray Butler of Columbia Univer- 
sity followed in a masterful tribute to 
Elihu Root, comparing him to Solon the 
Wise. General John J. Pershing as an 
army officer enthusiastically lauded the 
work of Elihu Root in the establishment of 
government for the insular possessions in 
the Philippines, Porto Rico, and Cuba. He 
called attention to the fact that the cre- 
ation of the General Staff was made under 
the direction of Elihu Root as Secretary of 
War. As a basic idea it had much to do 





speeches by eminent Americans 


with the later successful operation of the 
great United States Army of four million 
men and particularly the American Expe- 
ditionary Forces in France. 

Dr. John H. Finlay’s address gave the 
real touch of humor when he referred to 
Elihu Root as a towering oak in a Latin 
inscription which he had written for an 





Elihu Root, a first citizen of the land 


auspicious occasion. Later his attention 
was called to the fact that trees are in- 
variably of the feminine gender in Latin, 
but in some way he managed to compro- 
mise on the linguistic problem and saved 
the oak tree for Elihu Root in the ancient 
language. 

The closing address was made by Hon- 
orable Charles Evans Hughes, former Sec- 
retary of State. With arms outstretched 
in fervent gesture he delivered a most 
sweeping, inspiring and impressive tribute 
to Elihu Root as a statesman who pos- 
sessed not only genius, ability and human- 
ity, but a wisdom that was startling in its 
scope as revealed in the achievements of 
the modest man who was honored with the 
simple, but all inclusive distinction—‘“first 
citizen of the land.” 

Secretary Root was unable to be present 
and the medal presented by General Wick- 
ersham was given to the son, Elihu Root, 
Jr., as the audience arose and applauded 
to the echo. Outside the building were 


throngs of people waiting and hoping for 













a glimpse of the modest man, Elihu Root, 
who had figured so conspicuously as an 
advisor and counsel to the most illustri- 
ous of the nation. They sought the pro- 
grams eagerly as souvenirs of the notable 
occasion when full and high honors were 
bestowed upon Elihu Root by his fellow 
citizens of New York. On this program 
was the following record of life achieve- 
ments which after all is only a sugges- 
tion of what Elihu Root, Citizen, can look 
back upon in the serene glory of his 
eighty-third year, while he continues to 
live close to the hearts of a grateful peo- 
ple. The tecord was modestly recorded 
viz. : 


Secretary of War in the cabinet of Presi- 
dent McKinley, 1899-1904. 

Secretary of State in the cabinet of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, 1905-1909. 

United States Senator from New York, 
1909-1915. 

Member, Alaska Boundary Tribunal, Lon- 
don, 1903. 

Member, Permanent Court of Arbitration, 
The Hague, 1910. 

Special Ambassador to Russia, May, 1917. 

Member of the Committee of International 
Jurists which, on invitation of the Council of 
the League of Nations, reported the plan for 
the new Permanent Court of International 
Justice (popularly known as the World Court) 
established in 1921. 

Commissioner Plenipotentiary for the Unit- 
ed States at the International Conference on 
the Limitation of Armament at Washington, 
November 12, 1921. 

Counsel for the United States in the North 
Atlantic Fisheries Arbitration, 1910. 

President, American Society of Interna- 
tional Law, 1906-1924. 

President, Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, 1910. 

President, Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York, 1904-1905. 

President, American Bar Association, 1915. 

Nobel Peace Prize, 1912. 

Grand Cordon de l’ordre de la Couronne, 
Belgium; Grand Commander Royal Order of 
George the First, Greece; Doctor of the Sor- 
bonne and of the University of Leyden, D.C.L. 
of Oxford, LL.D. of McGill, Toronto, Harvard, 
Yale, Columbia, Princeton, etc. 


A young man attended the meeting with 
me. He was greatly impressed with the 
addresses and commented: “What a won- 
derful night to see and hear the men talk 
who are leaders. I can now understand 
the fascination of speeches for the elders, 
when they have real addresses—not talks. 
Tonight they were headliners, and I have 
never attended any public gathering more 
inspiring. I now feel that it is a great 
thing to be a ‘Citizen’ and find there is 
something more for me to attend besides 
theatres, dances and prize fights if I ever 
hope to be called a real Citizen.” 

a * _ 

Before me in his home library in New 

Continued on page 224 
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Affairs and Folks 


A few pages of gossip about people who are doing worth-while things in the 
world, and some brief comment, pictorial and otherwise, 
regarding places and events 


ETTING his flowers while he lives! 
G A Poet Laureate of a municipality! 

It is Major Frank C. Tillson, and 
Burbank, California is the municipality 
over which he holds this most unique dis- 
tinction. 

Choosing to express its appreciation of 
his contributions to itself and the world 
in general, the city of Burbank, officially, 
and with ceremony, presented to Major 
Tillson, a certificate, stamped with the im- 
pressive, golden seal of the jurisdiction 
of Burbank, designating him as its Poet 
Laureate, and ascribing to him all the 
honor—and duty, attached to this unusual 
position. 

The occasion, a very great surprise to 
Major Tillson, who was taken to the cere- 
mony under a pretext, was a gathering of 
city officials and representatives of all the 
leading organizations of Burbank. 

To the poetic credit of Major Tillson 
is the published book: “Dugouts and 
Dreams,” and numerous works that have 
appeared in magazines of the country. 

The great majority of the Major’s cre- 
ations carry a somber strain through all 
the lines, probably due to the horrors of 
the World War having deeply impressed 
the temperamental, poetic mind, and to the 
other fact that he, himself, is today, as he 
cheerfully put it, “thirty-five to one hun- 
dred per cent disabled,” as a result of that 
war, having never recovered from the ef- 
fects of the gassing he received. “Wreck- 
age,” from his own pen, expresses his 
thoughts along this line: 


Out from the ocean of war, 
Cast up to rot on the shore: 

No more to follow the star, 
Luring us on as before. 


Desolate wreckage of War, 
Bodies all shattered with pain, 

Hulks, that shall nevermore sail 
Long for the ocean again. 


Major Tillson, who has still a third title, 
that of Doctor of Dentistry, has three 
dominating lines of activity—one for each 
title, and most people are happy to have 
one line and one title! Dentistry is his 
bread and butter; military tactics is his 
hobby, and poetry is his dream, this last, 
rather more in fancy than reality, for his 
poetic Muse has produced real substance 
—and sustenance—to say nothing of a 
very tangible parchment with a golden 
seal on it. 


As the poet spoke of dreams, he quoted 
a few lines from his look: 


DREAMS FOR SALE 


Just a bit of fairy tale, 

Just the lilt of a song, 

Just the scent of roses 

From the hedge as we pass along; 

Just a gleam of the old romance, 
Lighting the weary way— 

Just a dreamer, with dreams for sale— 
What will you have today? 


The first writing of Major Tillson was 
done long before he had attained any of 
his several titles. His poetic spirit began 
to stir when he was in high school, and 
his first effusions to be dignified by the 
printing press came from the newspaper 
office on “Main Street” of Carrington, 
North Dakota. 


Major Frank C. Tillson 


Major Tillson’s record in the war and 
his activities in military training service, 
have brought him honors as have his liter- 
ary efforts. Not only does he have a doc- 
ument bespeaking his poetic ability, but 
he has two others, one signed by General 
John J. Pershing and the other by General 
George Bell, junior, and between moments 
of drilling into squirming patients’ teeth, 
he can glance up -to his walls and be re- 
minded of what some mighty men of the 
military think of him, for these documents 
speak of the bravery of the Doctor-Major 
—they are citations for “gallantry in ac- 
tion.” 

A bit that has been written from the 
Major’s bitter war experience, and that 
has apparently been wrung from the 
depths of his soul are: 


THE DEBT 


Ye lifted your voices and praised aloud 
the “land of the brave and free,” 
While, silently, in the grim, gray dawn, 
the transports crept to sea. 
* * * & * * 


Ye spoke of romance and glory, warm by 
your own hearth fire, 

What do ye know of the lurking shapes, 
waiting beyond the wire? 

Did ye ever lie where a shell had burst, 
and pray for the dark to come, 

Into the pitiless glare of a white-hot sun? 
Add that into your sum! 


But the bitterness in the soul of the 
Poet Laureate-Major-Doctor must all be in 
his poems or reserved for his alone peri- 
ods, because the smiles flash over his 
countenance more frequently than not, 
and his maner is cheerful. 

A few lines that are more free of the 
somber strain, yet in which undoubtedly 


there may be felt a sad note, is his stanza 
on “Driftwood”: 


Yet I have heard the whisper of the lazy 
tropic breeze, 

Where the moonlight makes a mirror of 
the sea, 

And I have heard the North Wind, when 
the wet sails freeze, 

And the ice’ ghosts come adrifting on the 
lee. 


Ida L. K. Clark. 


* * * 


HEN Edgar Guest faced a critical 

Boston audience of fifteen hundred 

in the Hotel Statler ballroom, he confessed 

that he was nervous—but what a “grand 
time was had by all.” 

Many millions of the readers of news- 

papers, periodicals and books have felt. 
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they have been “Face to face” with Edgar 
A. Guest. But when you actually meet the 
original—the little lovable bunch of hu- 
manity whose heart and brain have resur- 
rected the poet’s corner “top of column” 
in the newspaper—you have added ever- 
lasting sunshine to your treasured mem- 
ories. His verse has brought cheer and 
encouragement to the fireside. When he 
brushes back that forelock and gets under 
way reciting his own lines he is the pic- 
ture of modesty and sincerity. 


Edgar A. Guest, the people’s poet 


Though born in England in 1881, he has 
proven a more thorough American than 
many whose ancestors came over in the 
Mayflower. He landed at the age of ten. 
During the Spanish war he broke into 
print with quad-line stuff—poems in the 
very paper “M Quad” made famous. Then 
came the opportunity of a column all his 
own. He has done everything that could 
be done about a newspaper office. Eddie 
Guest was to the newspaper born and 
helped make the Detroit Free Press even 
more famous than it was in the days of M 
Quad. 

He lived nigh unto the home of James 
Whitcomb Riley on old Lockerbie Street 
in Indianapolis and sat at the feet of the 
master of heart poems. 

Friends will insist in calling him “Ed- 
die” Guest—he is ever buoyant with youth. 
In his little home years ago he talked to 
me of his son and pal. His ambition for 
Bud was to have him a useful man. He 
remarked with an earnest look: 

“Every time I look at Bud, I wonder—” 

“Wonderabout what?” 

“TI wonder if I am doing the right thing 
all the time. I take him to see other men, 
to see what is good in them, just as my 
father did with me. There is always 
something interesting about people. A 
boy who is attracted to some man says to 
himself, ‘I want to be like that man.’ ” 

He was looking at Bud’s picture. 

“Every young chap is selling himself. 
How few salesmen realize when they have 
recited all the fine points of the product, 
that after all the one thing that they are 
selling is themselves. They often show up 
their own poor qualities in their eagerness 
to sell goods.” 

Many a school boy and school girl have 
seen and heard Edgar Guest and found 
him an inspiration. He seems to under- 


stand them, he speaks their language and 
they want to know an author who, just 
lives right—and a man who has written a 
book. 

While lecturing in Boston he heard a 
young elocutionist at the School of Ex- 
pression reciting his own verse. When 
she had finished he insisted that “some 
people understand better what you mean 
than you do yourself.” 

There was a time when everybody read 
Eddie Guest’s books at Christmas time— 
now they are read every day in the year. 
His contributions to periodicals indicate 
that he is more than a poet. He under- 
stands men. If there is any one individual 
who understands Henry Ford and can 
write about him, describing his mother’s 
home, describing the innermost thoughts 
of the motor magnate, it is Edgar Guest. 

The old room at the Free Press is still 
his haunt and professional home. 

Pounding at his Corona, reeling off a 
few more poems to be read by the millions, 
I left him, happy in his work, wondering 
if people will fully catch in his lines, the 
full measure of the heart and soul that 
flows from his finger tips. He is ever a 
welcome Guest! 


* * * 


OTHING pleases the average reader 

more than to encounter a book that 
is a delightful narrative and at the same 
time contains a wealth of historical in- 
formation that is both interesting and valu- 
able. Just such a book is “Gilman of Red- 
ford” recently published by the Macmillan 
Company of New York. 

The story takes place in Boston at the 
time just before and during part of the 
Revolution. It tells of the utter hatred be- 
tween the townspeople and the English 
troops that were stationed in Boston, giving 
thrilling accounts of the Boston Massacre 
and the “Tea Party.” The author, William 
Stearns Davis, in telling of the brutality 
and coarseness of many of the British sol- 
diers has softened the attitude of the reader 
towards the Englishmen of that time by 
introducing as the best and truest friend 
of his hero, Roger Gilman, a young British 
officer, Herbert Dunmore. The book is full 
of action and real adventure, it paints a 
fascinating picture of Colonial social .and 
family life. One experiences a real thrill 
of satisfaction in being an American when 
he reads this absorbing account of Ameri- 
can heroes. Apparently slow to act, awk- 
ward and uncouth, when it was time to de- 
liver, they were there with the goods. 


* * * 


N the cloistered shadows of the broad- 

casting room I was the only individual 
outside of the musician in the usual con- 
gregation of Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
He was delivering his usual eloquent ser- 
mon at the vesper services over the radio. 

Crowds had gathered at his church in 
New York that morning. Early in the 
morning they were lined far up the street. 
The side chapel and galleries were filled 
and many were standing. The choir was 
singing, but all eyes were centered on the 
man sitting in the center of the row on 
the pulpit platform. 


The people were crowding even to the 
altar steps—to hear his words. His im- 
mobile face, all during the reading of the 
service, little indicated the passion of the 
orator. This little figure with the shock 
of black hair began to speak with peculiar 
gestures as if analyzing and dissecting 
the subject before him. When he paused 
to refer to the reconciliation of ecclesias- 
tical cynicism with that of the gospel of 
hope with the picture of the life of St. 
Paul, you began to feel the thrill. 

“As a boy I was sent to gather berries 
on my birthday. Reluctant and unwilling 
I started towards the task given me by my 
mother. I resented working on my birth- 
day. Then the thought came to me. I will 
pick two quarts of berries and surprise 
my mother.” 

And he did. In this incident of his life 
was reflected the philosophy of Harry Em- 
erson Fosdick. He lives in the life of to- 
day. Sometimes he feels that he is mis- 
understood in his ardor and zeal in preach- 
ing the gospel of today. 


Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick, D. D. 


As his body swung to and fro on the 
pulpit high above, almost on a level with 
the galleries, Harry Fosdick was the evan- 
gelist, and little was left to suggest the 
critical. 

Harry Emerson Fosdick is a preacher, 
pure and simple, and he has a message 
that rings with conviction. There was not 
a person in that room that did not feel 
better as they passed out into the sunlight 
with his words ringing in their ears. 

“Remember there are two things—clean 
misfortune or honest purpose that seek no 
ill to mankind. Many things that seem 
like good and true living according to the 
rules is not virtue. It is the purpose that 
lies in the heart—the outpouring of love 
to others that joins the world in love. 
Everything is done for love and the man 
who cannot found his religious faith on 
naught else is a failure. 

“Many who have lived apparently sin- 
less lives are, after all, the greatest sin- 
ners. They have not loved. Many who 
have done things that may not seem to 
accord with the belief of others are at 
heart pure and undefiled. There are many 
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men resting under the stigma of crime 
whose hearts are whiter than those who 
condemn.” 

Harry Fosdick was born in Buffalo and 
very early wandered away as a vagrant, 
in fact as a hobo, resisting all the entreat- 
ies of home ties; but with all this aspect 
of Vagabondia, he was’ going forward with 
his interpretation of God’s mission. 

As professor of practical theology in 
the Union Theological Seminary, he has 
touched the lives of many young men en- 
tering the ministry. Even that night, tired 
as he was, he was going to preach for 
Newton Dwight Hillis, who was stricken 
in the church of Henry Ward Beecher. 

Although ordained to the Baptist min- 
istry, and preaching in a Baptist Church 
in Worcester and Montclair, New Jersey, 
he made a Presbyterian Church on Fifth 
Avenue famous. 

The church was a combination of sev- 
eral churches in the neighborhood and the 
pulpit was formerly occupied by Dr. Park- 
hurst. Now he is back in his Baptist 
Church, but his sermons have the same 
breath and scope as when away from de- 
nominational influences. 


* * * 


HEN young Myles F. Lasker launched 
into the newspaper business he 
started with the New York American where 
he served a real apprenticeship for an active 
newspaper career. From there he went to 
the New York Times, then into the dramatic 
end of the newspaper business. In turn, 
he was one of the editors of Clipper, Variety 
and Billboard and finally the editor of the 
New York Dramatic News. After that, 
publicity was the magnet that drew him. 
Among his more interesting publicity ac- 
counts were the Mutual Welfare League of 
Sing Sing Prison, the Birth Control League 
and such theatrical stars as Mary Pickford, 
Kitty Gordon, and Fritzie Scheff. 

Enlisting in the Royal Flying Corps of 
England he served through the war as an 
officer and pilot. When peace was declared, 
he joined the McClure newspaper syndicate 
and was their special western representa- 
tive. He left the McClure Newspaper Syn- 
dicate and joined the Republic Newspaper 
Syndicate. Later he became the executive 
secretary of the Famous Players-Lasky 
Corporation and was second in charge of 
their Long Island studio which was at that 
time the largest in the world. 

During his regime, such pictures as 
“Sentimental Tommy” and “Experience” 
were made. He left Famous Players 
to go with Mr. Herbert S. Houston and 
launch the Cosmos Newspaper Syndi- 
cate, of which he was elected Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Manager. During the in- 
terim he was appointed General Manager 
of the WHN Broadcasting Station in New 
York City. 

In January, 1927, Mr. Lasker married 
Helen Paul White who was a member of 
the staff of the Baltimore Sun. Because of 
his varied interests he has been able to 
travel extensively around the country and 
talk to the editors on many subjects that 
are near and dear to them. There are prob- 
ably two or three men who know every edi- 
tor in the United States, Canada and Mex- 


ico, and Mr. Lasker is proud to admit that 
he is one of them, having met most of them 
personally. They know him well enough 
to call him by his first name and he, in turn, 
is entertained by them at their homes and 
clubs. He is as much at home in Squedunk 
as he is in Chicago, San Francisco, or New 
York. 

In talking to newspaper men throughout 
the United States, he believes that the Cos- 
mos Newspaper Syndicate has established 
a precedent for newspaper features, which 





Myles F. Lasker 


include only the very best material and the 
more important names obtainable in their 
particular field. 

His speed is indicated in a record of hav- 
ing traveled at twelve o’clock midnight with 
W. W. Chapin, the publisher of the Sacra- 
mento Union to have breakfast at his coun- 
try place at Balinas Bay, and returning to 
San Francisco in time to keep an eleven 
o’clock appointment the following morning; 
or the incident of how Arthur J. Ritchie 
of the Seattle Star, came down to his hotel 
on a holiday and brought him one of the 
largest orders ever placed on the Pacific 
Coast; how George S. Holmes of the Denver 
Rocky Mountain News left the getting-up 
of his paper to the staff so that he might 
entertain Mr. Lasker and his bride. He re- 
calls how the late Victor Lawson had him 
come to his summer home to talk over fea- 
tures; and how the late M. H. DeYoung of 
the San Francisco Chronicle took him to 
the Hotel Del Monte so that both of them 
could act in a motion picture, directed by 
Eric Von Stroheim. In the center of one 
of the scenes, supposed to represent the 
Riviera, he signed a contract for a number 
of newspaper features. Also how they 
sat down and planned a gorgeous uniform 
for George Waldo, editor of the Bridge- 
port Post, who had been asked by the gov- 
ernor to join his staff. The uniform rivalled 
the most elaborate Mexican, Argentine and 
Moroccan and carried enough medals for 
four men to adorn themselves. 

These incidents indicate the wide ac- 
quaintance of Myles F. Lasker with the 
livest-wire managing editors of the best pa- 
pers in the country. He knows good stuff 


and knows how to tell them about it, and 
is making another star record with the 
Cosmos Newspaper Syndicate. 


* * * 


ELEBRITIES come and go. Many a 

really great man has risen to the 
heights of fame for a period of a few 
weeks, a few months or a few years, 
and has lived to find himself back in the 
common multitude to find that his name, 
when mentioned, no longer brings a gleam 
of intelligent interest to the face of the 
listener, that his name is again only a name 
to which people attach no more significance 
than they did when he was just starting 
out on the upward path to fame. It is only 
the greatest of the great that accomplish 
something of unexcelled value in their re- 
spective fields of endeavor that cause their 
names to live for centuries after them. 

The name Charles Dickens still stands 
out as clear and vivid in English literature 
as it did during his lifetime. He is a part 
of the history of English Literature, and 
books by or about him have always held 
great interest to scholars as well as those 
who find too little time to spend wandering 
through the pages of books. 

Edward F. Payne, president of the Bos- 
ton Branch of the Dickens fellowship, gath- 
ered together an extremely interesting and 
informative collection of old newspapers, 
diaries, letters, reports, magazines, etc., 
and compiled a diary of each day and 
night that Charles Dickens spent in Bos- 
ton. That the record of Dickens Days in 
Boston is authentic is a certainty as Mr. 
Payne got his information from the ac- 
counts of those who actually saw and 
heard what they set down. 

The book is written extremely well and 
in an interesting way that makes it seem 
more like a story than a record of facts. 
It is invaluable to the student of English 
literature. Dickens Days in Boston is pub- 
lished by the Houghton Mifflin Company 
of Boston. Price $5.00. 








HEROES OF PEACE 


Dedicated to the Heroes of Submarine S-4 


No martial music theirs, 

No whining shot or shell: 

No marching tread or wav- 
ing flags, 

When these heroes fell. 


From the stars, perhaps — 
they see— 

And so, must we be brave; 

Honor will be their mon- 
ument, 

And surging seas their 
grave! 


— Edward Byron Merlin 
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Stilwell, Last of the Living Empire Builders 


1 he answer of Arthur E. Stilwell to the intimation that he was a dreamer—His response a remarkable 
resume of the initial creative force of all achievement—The stirring adventures of 
the last one living of American Railroad Empire Builders 


HEN I sat with Arthur E. Stilwell 
W and heard him read his messages 

of Inspiration which he receives 
each evening, I was astonished at the flow 
of words and ideas that came from his pen. 
I asked him his idea of what inspiration 
was. He said: “Inspiration is just what 
the dictionary says it is, the union of the 
spiritual and the material, it is where man 
rises above material influences and allows 
the soul of man to guide him. All great 
men of all ages are the Inspired, it is the 
inner voice, the God in man. I understand 
this power, for every act of my life that 
counted came the same way.” 

As a lad in school he saw a little girl of 
fourteen whom he had never met, and told 
his mother he would marry her when he 
was nineteen. This little girl was Jennie 
Wood and the marriage occurred in the 
month of roses, 1879, while he was still 
in his nineteenth year. One of the sweet- 
est romances of a happy marriage has 
been the result of those June-time vows. 
Through all of his successes and triumphs, 
in health and during long illness, during 
which the doctors despaired of his life, the 
young man who won his bride at fourteen 
has had by his side, night and day, the 
help-mate to share in the golden happiness 
of their married life. 

* * * 


Stilwell is the last of the great Empire 
Builders, and no living man did more for 
the southwest. He increased the wealth 
of that section of the country at least a 
billion dollars. He founded forty cities 
and villages, colonized over 600,000 acres 
of ground and built one of the leading 
ports of the United States—Port Arthur. 
The Port Arthur ship canal is one of the 
largest inland waterways in the United 
States and Port Arthur is not alone one 
of the great ports of the United States, 
but one of the leading ports of the world, 
and it is remarkable that he lived to see 
it attain such prominence. 

Thé industrial companies he formed all 
have had remarkable history. He built 
2,300 miles of new railroad more than any 
living man. The Belt Line in Kansas City 
is one of the leading Terminal railroads 
in the United States. 

The territory on the Orient Road in 
West Texas that Stilwell constructed has 
opened up an empire of wealth in the new 
oil fields. The Yates field is the largest 
in the world. The University of Texas re- 
ceives nearly $3,000,000 per year in oil 
royalties. Were it not for Stilwell this 
territory would never have been devel- 
So the University can well afford 


oped. 
to confer on him a degree. 


It is a strange fact that the two largest 


oil wells ever brought in, in the United 
States were on Stilwell roads—the well at 


Spindle Top 100,000 barrels per day and 


ARTHUR E. 


the new well in Yates field 68,000 barrels 
per day, the first on the Kansas City 
Southern Railroad—the second on the Ori- 
ent Road. 

The Saturday Evening Post now pub- 
lishing Stilwell’s life calls his business 
power “Hunches,” but his friends insist 
that his business judgment is supernat- 
ural, for 98% of all his business enter- 


prises were great financial successes—a 
record few men have made. 

Mr. Stilwell is today a very active man. 
President of the American Patent Develop- 






STILWELL 


ment Co., President American Shareholders 
Finance Co., and a partner in Stilwell, Janes 
& Co. 

An author of note, Mr. Stilwell has pub- 
lished a number of songs. “The Prince of 
Galilee” has been a popular church solo 
for twenty years. His latest book “Live 
and Grow Young,” furnishes the wisdom 
that prolongs life and Stilwell lives the 
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wisdom of this book—for he remains 
young at sixty-eight, and his epigramatic 
comments come in rapid succession. 


In his travels far afield, in this and 
other continents, he has made many per- 
sonal contacts with great minds and forces 
which he counts as inspiration. The defi- 
nition of this word even as proclaimed in 
a prosaic dictionary reads—a mingling of 
the material and spiritual. The failure to 
recognize these two forces as equals of 
paramount importance, is why so few peo- 
ple are conscious of the inspirations that 
lie within their reach—now and always. 


On an inquiry made by a reporter of 
the Kansas City Star for an interview af- 
ter the widespread attention given his 
articles in The Saturday Evening Post, Mr. 
Arthur E. Stilwell found a notation on 
the assignment given the reporter “Stil- 
well is a dreamer.” Mr. Stilwell’s response 
to the notation that he was a dreamer w 
written in his usual inspirational way, an 
is a classic tribute to the dreamer. 


THE DREAMER 


The dreamer is the world’s great power— 
its saviours were all dreamers. Were it not 
for the dreamer there would be no progress, 
only stagnation. 

The dreamer sees that which others do not 
see. And if not an idle dreamer he starts 
to bring his dream on earth to benefit man- 
kind. rom the inexhaustible storehouse of 
vision he calls for his needed plans to take 
dominion and thus fulfills God’s commands. 
Long before the first bird sang, there were 
filed in the storehouse of vision all the plans 
needed to give man dominion, to subject the 
earth, and make it yield a thousand fold, to 
annihilate space. But only the dreamer by 
intuitive knowledge can ever find these plans 
withheld from others. 

The Bible says without vision the people 
perish. So the dreamer and his visions saves 
the world. He is working hand in hand with 
the Creator, obeying the command to take 
dominion. 

The dreamer looks to the past and sees its 
mistakes. He sees the needs of the people— 
then he contemplates. And his contemplation 
is filled with a desire to improve some condi- 
tion that confronts him or the world. The 
dreamer must be a thinker, for only thought 
unlocks the storehouse of wisdom. The 
dreamer knocks on the doors of revelation, 
that they may open to him and show him 


the better way. And, as he looks down the 
vistas of thought, he sees the way, but it is 
only a vision—a dream. No one else sees it. 
For if others could see it, it would be a real- 
ity, not a dream. Then with his vision or 
dream fixed firmly in mind, refined by the fire 
of thought, he goes forth to conquer. His 
first compensation is the ridicule of his friends 
and the world. And the world attempts to 
starve him into giving up his idea or dream. 
But to him that was given the dream, was 
also given strength to stand ridicule and the 
slurs of the world. Without this he would 
not be able to land his vision and bless man- 
kind. George Westinghouse, who did more 
for transportation than any living man, suf- 
fered first, as all saviours must. Henry Ford 
is the greatest of living dreamers, and without 
even the money to incorporate his company, 
he dreamed of a low price car for the masses. 
Standard design, no annual new models, mass 
production—he was laughed at—his name was 
a joke. Over twenty years ago I had the 
pleasure of spending two afternoons with Mr. 
Ford, then a Director in one of my rail- 
roads, and he unfolded his dream to me and 
he has made it come true. Contemplation, 
hours of study, then the intuition, and the 
vision or dream came true. He saw great 
manufacturers, the ownership of mines, rail- 
roads, from the source of supply to the con- 
sumer, and now the world sees the realities 
as he saw them in his dream or vision. 

All that has benefitted the world—elec- 
tricity, the telephone, the radio, new methods 
of transportation, the developing of new em- 
pires, new railroads to break the yoke of un- 
just rates as I built. Yet the world calls them 
dreamers, but as the years pass by, sometimes 
while yet living, the world may call the dream- 
er a Benefactor, but often only history records 
this fact. 

I was and am a dreamer—thank God for 
that. I always will be. 

In that distant Eastern city I saw the suf- 
fering of the West from unjust rates. It 
was the heart of this great nation—a fertile 
land. And I dreamed dreams that that sec- 
tion could be saved. I read of the want, of 
the foreclosed mortgages. I saw the needs of 
the people and I had the courage to follow 
my dreams to leave a great position to go to 
Kansas City and nail my dream on the land. 
It was no easy task, but I accomplished it, 
and my compensation came from the pros- 
perity that followed. My dream became a 
reality and I lifted the yoke of unjust rates. 
The land I loved—the city I loved—was 
blessed. Kansas City connected with the 
Gulf of Mexico; 114 miles the shortest line 
and a great land locked harbor, Port Arthur, 
as the terminus. Then I dreamed a second 
dream—Kansas City to the Pacific; 400 miles 
the shortest line. But the Mexican War pre- 





From’ Log Cabin to an Executive 


Continued from page 201 


“I have earefully filed all of Senator Ken- 
drick’s newspaper clippings of a political 
nature, as well as those made by myself, and 
by my daughter—from the time of her pres- 
entation as a debutante. I think they will 
be of interest in the future. This requires 
much of my time during vacations. I also 
keep a diary, and have for years, filing each 
year separately.” 

“My husband says that ‘Executive’ is my 
middle name,’ she smiled. For years she 
has kept all of Senator Kendrick’s books, 
which is a man-size job of itself. When urged 
by her family to give it up, she said, “It is 
essential to keep in touch with the business,” 
although of late she seldom visits their 
ranches, as other pressing duties prevent. 

Mrs. Kendrick also does her own secre- 
tarial work, attending to a correspondence 
that almost exceeds that of her distinguished 


husband, not resorting to a typewriter, but 
accomplishing more with her pen. 

Manville Kendrick, the only son of Senator 
and Mrs. Kendrick, was educated for the 
responsible position which he fills. After 
graduating from the preparatory school at 
Exeter, New Hampshire, he entered Harvard, 
where he was part of the S. A. T. C. in the 
fall of 1918 and 1919, graduating from Har- 
vard in 1922. Then after a year of special 
training at the Ames Agricultural College, 
he assumed the position on his father’s 
ranches as assistant to the manager, Mr. C. 
W. Wulfjen, brother of Mrs. Kendrick. 

“You enjoy the social life which your posi- 
tion brings, don’t you?’ I questioned. 

“Yes, I do.”’ There was no doubting the 
genuineness of her reply, as she leaned back 
in her chair with the manner of one who is 
really happy. “While it is a pleasure, yet 


vented my finishing this dream. But in 1931 
I shall live to see it finished as I designed it. 
And while yet living I may be called a 
benefactor. But even if not accorded this 
honor, I have the satisfaction that I was a 
faithful messenger and did my best to de- 
liver these messages the great Creator gave 
me to deliver, to benefit the city, the section 
and nation I loved. A. E. STILWELL. 


The following letter from Judge Haff of 
Kansas City provides further evidence as 
to the practical results of Arthur E. Stil- 
well’s dreams: 


My dear Stilwell: 

I have just read the first installment of 
your story in The Saturday Evening Post of 
December 3rd, and was delighted with it. 
Surely it reads like a romance and as inter- 
esting as the Count of Monte Christo. All my 
friends in Los Angeles who have read it are 
talking about it. I shall look for the remain- 
ing articles with much interest. 

Your Kansas City Southern Railroad I 
think was the most important and most suc- 
cessful of any railroad ever built, unless it 
be rivalled by the New York Central and the 
Union Pacific. It lifted the great Southwest 
Empire from poverty and hopelessness into 
prosperity and power, and look at it today.— 
It dominates all of the railroads in the South- 
west in earning capacity and influence, and 
Mr. Loree is using it as a corner stone and 
basis of one of the largest consolidated rail- 
road systems in the United States. You cer- 
tainly had a hunch when you planned the 
Kansas City Southern. The Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient Railroad has a mission in 
the future also that very few people yet real- 
ize, and I believe it will fulfill that mission 
and will yet be completed as originally 
planned. To my vision it is manifest destiny 
and therefore inevitable, and I hope that I 
may live to pronounce the eulogy of the man 
who ‘projected it and carried to the point 
where its place in the Sun could no longer be 
disputed, for another Empire is springing into 
power along its path to crown you as one of 
the great Empire builders of the Western 
World. 

With best wishes for a long life, believe 
me, always, Your sincere friend, 


DALBERT J. HAFF 


Mr. Haff is one of the outstanding fig- 
ures of the southwest and represents in 
Mexico numerous great United States Cor- 
porations. 


Mansion 


it is wearing on one’s nerves, and of course 
brings its responsibilities.” However, no 
traces of her strenuous life are discernible on 
her unlined face. 

Fortune has generously endowed her with 
personal charm and beauty, and besides hav- 
ing the reputation of always dressing in per- 
fect taste, she has the distinction of wearing 
her clothes well. To a nature possessing 
qualities of leadership are added the results 
of extensive travel, rare tact and poise. 
These qualities eminently fit her for the posi- 
tions of honor which she has been called upon 
to fill. It is safe to make the assertion that 
Senator Kendrick attributes much of his suc- 
cess to the co-operation of his talented wife. 

Mrs. Kendrick says, ‘While I presided over 
the Governor’s mansion I learned that the 
social life is very essential. The hostess en- 
tertains all kinds and classes. Many of the 
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Elihu Root Presented Civic Forum Medal 


York City stood Elihu Root, master 
mind, bearing the honors of public service. 
It recalled the words of a President: “I 
would walk on my hands and knees from 
the White House to the Capitol to see 
Elihu Root President.” Theodore Roose- 
velt in the early days of his late adminis- 
tration reflected the sentiment of the coun- 
try when the question of his successor was 
mentioned. And again, Warren G. Hard- 
ing, when he became President, remarked, 
“If I only had the wisdom of Senator Root, 
combined with my patience, I might expect 
to do great things.” 

At the age when Abraham Lincoln was 
inaugurated (fifty-four) Elihu Root re- 
sponded to the urgent call of William Mc- 
Kinley to become a member of his Cabinet. 

“That was the time when my real life 
began. I cannot conceive a complete ca- 
reer without some public service.” 

There was a ring of real patriotism in 
that utterance. 

In his years of public service Elihu Root 
accomplished much and his work endures. 
Secretary of War in McKinley’s Cabinet, 
he had much to do with the formation of 
the government of the Philippines and 
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Cuba. Later as Secreteary of State under 
Roosevelt he proved equal to the intrica- 
cies of international relations. 

The simple life story of Elihu Root is 
an inspiration to young America. Visit- 
ing his birthplace at Clinton, New York, 
where he was born in 1845, I felt the in- 
fluences still remaining that shaped his 
career. Professor Orrin Root was an in- 
structor in mathematics, and his son, 
Elihu, acquired the nick-name of “square 
root” and proved a good student even if 
his father was a member of the faculty. 

* * * 

Elihu Root began his busy life career 
as a teacher at the Rome, New York, Acad- 
emy. He then took up the study of law 
in earnest and there never was a doubt 
about his passing examinations. He began 
the practice of law in New York City and 
his rise was rapid. As U. S. District At- 
torney in 1883 he launched his public ca- 
reer. As delegate-at-large to the New 
York Constitutional Convention in 1894, 
he helped to re-write a new constitution 
of the Empire State. The year 1899 marks 
the beginning of his public achievements. 
In the United States Senate from 1909 to 


1915, he added further to the ripe honors 
of service in the Cabinet. Appointed as 
one of the four American Delegates for 
the Limitation of Armament at the Wash- 
ington Conference in 1921, he took his 
place as a world statesman, and from this 
experience was evolved a plan for a world 
court and the checking of the barbarous 
use of gas in warfare. The result of “con- 
versations” of nine allied nations at that 
conference resulted in eight historical 
treaties. 

Rather small and spare in stature, with 
iron-gray hair, unruly of combing reg- 
ulation, he has the appearance of a sage 
and student. A slow, hesitating way of 
talking—a high falsetto voice, giving em- 
phasis to the right word in the right place 
—he speaks with precise diction, every 
word and phrase fitting like a mosaic to 
the idea. When his eyes begin to twinkle 
you understand there is a sense of humor 
that is irresistible. 

Bringing to his public work the full ma- 
turity of one who combined wisdom and 
legal and human experience he has clari- 
fied international complexities to the un- 
derstanding of the people of many nations. 


In the Basque City of San Sebastian 


Forty-eight Americans shriveled and 
wilted under their mutual load of humili- 
ation. Forty-eight Americans realized that 
they had stormed the wrong fronton! 
Against the sky they had recognized that 
word—which meant nothing much more 
than hall—but the hall’s name they hadn’t 
considered ! 

Not far away to the south is Bilboa, a 
busy industrial town, the picturesque port 
of Santander, and Vigo with its enchanting 
skyline—and its coffins! 

For it was here that we found an irri- 
descent opportunity to give.ourselves a joy- 
ful welcome into the hereafter. 

We happened in February, 1926, to be 
waiting for a liner from Bordeaux. It was 
due in Vigo Bay on Monday. By Thurs- 
day no word had been received. The Bay 
of Biscay was all upset over something. 
The Spanish steamship people, with their 
usual courtesy, informed us, “If not today, 
she will come tomorrow.” 

Meanwhile we walked along in Vigo, 
holding on to our nerves and the sea wall. 
We admired the castle on the hill. We ad- 
mired oxen drawing freight cars on a sid- 
ing. We admired the long, long meals. We 
admired games of chess on the hotel lobby. 
And we haunted the shops. 

One afternoon in a square we ventured 
past an arched doorway through which we 
looked into a triangular space perfectly 
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plain except for shelves along the wall. On 
these shelves were tucked the coffins, all 
sizes and colors. 

The shopkeeper invited us to choose one. 
Here was something nice in white with a 
border of deep blue. Or did we prefer tor- 
toise shell? 

Tortoise shell was a magnificent tempta- 
tion—but not in coffin form. 

“What shall we do with it till we need 
it? And are we supposed to carry it around 
the world with us or something?” we in- 
quired. 

The shopkeeper said no, leave it at home. 
It was real handy to keep things in. Be- 
sides he once knew a captain on a boat to 
South America. The captain slept in his. 
He clamped it on to the floor and hooked 
back the lid. Wasn’t that a good idea? 

But we paid for our leaving without a 
coffin. For when the liner finally steamed 
out of Vigo Bay with us and we struck the 
terrific seas of that month, many an hour 
we longed for that coffin that was “some- 
thing nice with a border of deep blue.” 
Yes, we particularly wanted the deep blue 
—all over us! 

Only four days’ sail by fast steamer from 
New York, Vigo may one day become an 
objective port for American travelers seek- 
ing a brief sea journey to some foreign 
land. The suggestion of New England with 
its “rocks and rills and templed hills” comes 


to the New Englander while traveling about 
these parts. A breath of the sweeping salt 
sea air of the Atlantic is a tonic to a dweller 
on the seacoast after he has spent many 
years inland. 

Due to propaganda as to poorly-equipped 
hotels, difficult railroad traveling, and high 
prices, there have been fewer tourists in 
Spain of recent years than in other parts 
of Europe. Gradually the twain, America 
and Spain, are coming to understand each 
other “better and there is now evidence of 
an awakening interest in America as to the 
real fascination of Spain for the tourist. 
Much of this interest is due to the reports 
of returning travelers who learned to ap- 
preciate the virtues and viewpoint of Span- 
ish sentiment toward the United States, 
for Spain now claims Florida and Cali- 
fornia as daughters of old Espana by right 
of discovery, and has the documents and 
dates to prove the claim. 

Because Bud forgot he was in Spain the 
moment he glued his eyes on a perfectly 
adorable American Cadillac—we made a 
trip to Tangiers. A man was overheard 
speaking English, extolling the virtues of 
the American automobile. From autos the 
conversation shifted to Tangiers in partic- 
ular. The fixed route, so carefully red- 
marked on our map, was changed for we 
decided upon an air trip, exploring the 
clouds, via Seville, and thence into Afrique. 
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The Story of Two Dogs 


It was on his twenty-first birthday that 
he was aware of something missing. The 
consciousness of this missing quantity 
was not brought about by an emotional 
stress on his part, but merely by observa- 
tion, and by the knowledge that such an 
accessory to the estate was not without its 
advantages. 

So John looked about him for a suitable 
wife. 


CHAPTER III 


FATHER AND SON 


HE years between twenty and forty 

I teach a man many things. They 

usually succeed in bringing home 
the truth that Life has a spiritual aspect 
as well as a physical one, and that to 
starve and stunt that promising growth is 
never to have lived at all. 

If John Hadley had stopped to think, out 
of the rut in which all his thoughts were 
centered, he might have realized that at 
heart he was a pauper. The palatial build- 
ing on Fifth Avenue, which he called 
“home” was not so much his as the kind 
thought in the brain of the urchin who 
cleaned the boots in the Hadley mansion. 

He had buried his wife eighteen years 
back, with a little regret, but less emotion. 
Another Hadley had done a similar thing 
from Paradise Row, on an earlier occa- 
sion, and the causes in both cases were 
not dissimilar. That he never married 
again was not due to lack of opportunity, 
for in the midway of life his physical at- 
tributes were yet attractive. The big 
brain behind the wide brows seemed to 
vitalize his body. He might have been on 
the sunny side of thirty-five. 

It seemed impossible that he could be 
father of young Hadley, but recently down 
from Yale. When seen together the two 
were always the subject of conversation. 
The silent man and the lithe, muscular son 
were familiar figures in social circles. Ex- 
cept in the pugnacious temperament there 
was no sign of the father in Maurice. He 
took after his mother—a rather impetuous, 
irresponsible woman from the South. He 
had gone through college plentifully sup- 
plied with cash, enjoying life to the full. 
He had fared pretty badly at everything 
except sport, but at this he had shone with 
the radiance of a young Apollo. Though 
he had done badly in the laboratory and 
worse in the lecture room it worried him 
very little. What need of science and art 
with all the Hadley millions behind him? 
He came to New York, with his schooldays 
behind him, with the one idea of seeing 
life, and at this moment he was engaged 
in seeing some of it. 

* * — 


In a dressing room at the Frivolity 
Theatre, Maurice was engrossed in watch- 
ing one Celeste Descamps putting powder 
on her back. Celeste, through the medium 
of the mirror, was observing his clean-cut 
face as he lazily smoked, and blew rings 
into the air. 

“So you won’t come?” 

The powdering ceased and she turned 
her head towards him. 


“T didn’t say I wouldn’t come.” 

“Didn’t you? Anyhow you are making 
a lot of fuss about it.” 

“Well, I promised Hartree .. .” 

“His face clouded. He stood up and 
paced the floor. 

“Damn Hartree!” he muttered. 

She gave a little squeal and, pushing 
back her hair, came towards him and 
placed both her arms on his shoulders. 

“Silly! Of course I'll come. But you 
are not jealous of Hartree?” 

He shrugged his shoulders and frowned. 

“Hartree’s an ass and—several other 
things. Look here, I was at Yale with him. 
He’s an unspeakable bounder.” 

Her soft round arms went round his 
neck. Long experience had taught her 
the value of the physical weapon. She 
was beautiful enough in a superficial way. 
Not for nothing had she risen to fame in 
the world of vaudeville. Every movement 
of her young, well-developed body was cal- 
culated to fire the amorous heart of this 
inexperienced boy. He scarcely noticed 
the tinge of vulgarity in her speech. She 
exercised the same attraction that the 
lamp has for the moth. He saw her red, 
sensuous lips within an inch of his, and 
felt the rise and fall of her bosom near 
him. 

“Celeste,” he said. “This fellow, Har- 
tree—he’s nothing to you, is he?” 

“Pooh!—An acquaintance, that’s all.” 

“Tr 5. toast... .* 

“If you thought what... .” 

“Oh, never mind.” He clutched hold of 
her thin wrists and drew her up closer to 
him. “Celeste, let’s get married. I shall 
never be happy until I know I’ve got you. 
There are too many Hartrees hanging 
about for my liking. There were two fel- 
lows waiting when I came in.” 

“Oh, that’s nothing,” she said, easily. 
“One is bound to have admirers in a pro- 
fession like this. I’ll send them packing 
quick enough.” 

“IT hate them,” he muttered. “I hate 
everyone who dares to look at you. Will 
you give up this life and settle down?” 

She regarded him with a whimsical 
smile. 

“Give up the stage... ?” 


“Yes. I saw a neat little house at Long 
Island last week. It’s empty and waiting 
for us. If you’ll only say .. .” 


“You’re a funny little guy at times,” she 
said, with a laugh. “Give up the stage? 
Do you know what they pay me here— 
five hundred dollars a week. Giving up 
five hundred a week isn’t as easy as it 
sounds.” 

“Five hundred!” he retorted. “The pa- 
ter’s worth five million, and is likely to 
double that soon, the way he is going on. 
Anyway, what’s the use of all this grease 
paint and powder? It doesn’t lead any- 
where.” 

“It leads just where everything else 
leads to—Life and the day after to-mor- 
row.” 

“There will be no day after to-morrow 
for me if you are not there to share it,” he 
said. “Look—lI brought you these to wear 
tonight at the supper. I had almost for- 
gotten them.” 
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He produced a string of expensive 
pearls, and clipped them round her neck. 
She ran to the glass and surveyed herself, 
caressing them in an idolatrous fashion. 

“Do you like them?” 

“They’re just too beautiful. Why didn’t 
you give them to me when you came in?” 

“I forgot.” He looked at them, lying 
against her white round neck. His strong 
hand clutched hers and he dragged her 
from the mirror. 

“Celeste—you’re wonderful,” he said, 
fiercely. 

A knock came at the door and a voice 
bawled out something. 

“The curtain’s up on the third act—I’ll 
be wanted in a few minutes.” 

“Oh, damn the third act.” 

She caught him by the shoulders and 
kissed him quickly. 

“There—now go or I shall be late.” 

He took up his hat and coat. 

“Don’t forget—twelve o’clock at the Pa- 
goda. I’ve booked the yellow room. Shall 
I call for you after the show?” 

“No. I'll drive straight there.” 

“Bring along some of the girls.” 

“You bet. Ta-ta.” 

Before he could reach the door it was 
flung open and a thick-set dark-featured 
man entered. It was Vernon Hartree. He 
scowled at Maurice and held the door open 
significantly. The latter bit his lips, hesi- 
tated, looked at Celeste and then strode 
out of the room, bitter rage boiling within 
him. ~ 

Hartree flung himself into a chair. 

“What’s that young fool doing here?” 
he snapped. 

“Mind your own business.” 

“I’m minding it now.” He flung the 
half-smoked cigarette onto the floor and 
stood up. “Keep him out of here. D’you 
understand? What have you got there?” 

She put her hand over the necklace. 

“I’m wanted on the stage now,” she said 
coolly. 

He walked towards her, but she pushed 
a bell and her dressing maid appeared. 
The girl fetched a cloak and put it round 
the shoulders of her mistress. 

“T’ll call for you after the show,” said 
Hartree. 

“Please don’t worry. I have an engage- 
ment.” 

She walked out and slammed the door. 
Hartree followed a few minutes later. 

* 7 * 


* The affair at the Pagoda was one of the 
regular “spreads” which Maurice gave for 
the entertainment of his friends and ac- 
quaintances. It ended at four in the morn- 
ing and was correctly reflected by the huge 
cheque which he handed to the proprietor 
before leaving. 

But for a certain preoccupation in the 
mind of John Hadley these midnight or- 
gies would have ceased long since. Some- 
thing had happened to Hadley during the 
past year. It so completely absorbed him 
that his son’s manner of living was en- 
tirely overlooked. 

Into this refrigerator of a man had crept 
a single human emotion. It carried him 
back a quarter of a century to the only 
other time when such a thing happened, 
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and then it had been his mother. Now it 
was someone else—Evelyn Marsh, the 
daughter of a fellow magnate. 

It amazed him. It frightened him. Had 
he given it full play it might have bloomed 
into something noble and worthy, but he 
choked it from the beginning by cold- 
blooded analysis. Desire grew apace, but 
that small spark of genuine love could not 
withstand the twenty-five years of accu- 
mulated scepticism of John Hadley. In- 
stinctively he began to appraise her in 
terms of reflected glory. He imagined her 
as the second Mrs. Hadley and thrilled at 
the very idea. He envisaged this pearl of 
a woman shedding sunshine and warmth 
on the somewhat gloomy corridors of the 
house in Fifth Avenue. He thought of her 
as the wife of John Hadley. But he never 
thought of himself as the husband of Mrs. 
Hadley, which was characteristic of him, 
for his pride of possession was immense. 


Yet he really desired her and would 
have sacrificed the major portion of his 
wealth to possess her. Love was there all 
right, but it wanted an outlet. His wife 
had never aroused such tempestuous emo- 
tions within him as Evelyn engendered. 
That relationship was purely a business 
affair—on his part. The poor woman had 
not known this at the time of the mar- 
riage, but she discovered it quick enough 
afterwards. Small wonder she languished 
and died! Any thing of happiness would 
have died in that atmosphere. 

Evelyn herself had mixed feelings on 
the subject. She saw in Hadley a man of 
dominating mentality. She could do little 
other than admire the fine figure of him, 
his strength of purpose, his gigantic per- 
sonality. When he entered the house it 
seemed to be filled with him. Other men 
dwindled into dwarfs beside this Titan, 
and yet. . 

Old Marsh, who did his utmost to bring 
about this match, was John’s great cham- 
pion. He knew little of psychology. He 
only knew that John got there every time. 

They were seated on the verandah one 
morning when Marsh brought up the all- 
absorbing subject. Evelyn was lazily 
watching a pair of robins on the lawn. By 
the side of her was a magnificent Aire- 
dale who answered to the classical name 
of Nero. His huge paws were spread out 
and his fine head resting between them. 
His coat was like a piece of soft wool, the 
folds about his thick neck radiating points 
of bright light. Evelyn plucked a twig 
from the wistaria creeper and gently 
tickled Nero’s ear. It stood half up and 
then flopped again. 

“It’s a fly, Nero,” she whispered. 

Nero merely wagged his tail. 

“He knows,” she said. “I believe he has 
eyes in his tail.” 

She put out her slim foot and turned 
Nero on his back. He lay with his feet up 
and his ears resting on the ground. He 
surveyed his mistress intently, his clear 
brown eyes meeting hers unflinchingly. 
For twenty seconds she met the intelligent 
gaze and then she laughed merrily. 

“You rogue—there’s no staring you out. 
I just wonder what you saw in my eyes?” 

Nero stood up and placed his head on 
her lap. Her white fingers played with 


the thick velvety coat. There was no mis- 
understanding the reciprocated love of 
these two. Every single movement of her 
fingers was as balm to this magnificent 
animal. His great, shaggy body seemed to 
quiver with inexpressible joy. Caesar had 
no better safeguard than this dog, nor a 
better friend. Here was fidelity, love, 
companionship passing understanding. 
She could have tortured him to death had 
she chosen, and no sound of complaint 
would have issued from that drooping 
mouth. He had been presented to her on 
her eighteenth birthday by Marsh—a 
queer little puppy, all legs and head, with 
an aptitude for tearing up everything in 
the house. 

His training had been complete, carried 
out with all the love and devotion of a 
compassionate woman. It may have been 
due to Nero that ten years had passed 
since then without the coming of the in- 
evitable man into Evelyn’s life. Nero had 
set a standard that was not easily lived up 
to by aspiring lovers. 

“He doesn’t look ten years of age,” said 
Marsh. 

“No—he has the secret of eternal 
youth.” 

“It’s a secret many would like to dis- 
cover.” 

She laughed and closed the book she 
had been endeavoring to read. 

“It’s happiness,” she said. 
else.” 

Marsh looked at her intently. At times 
he felt foolishly jealous of Nero. He 
seemed to share secrets with Evelyn that 
were hidden from human eyes. 

“Evelyn,” he said, trying to appear cas- 
ual. “Hadley is coming along this morn- 
ing.” 


“Nothing 


* * x 


She looked up suddenly and then picked 

wistaria bloom and caressed it. 

“More business, I suppose?” 

“That is the ostensible reason, but there 
may be another.” 

2 b..” 

He walked across to her and played with 

curl behind her small ear. 

“You know the reason, dear.” 

“Do ya 

“Of course. 
with you. 
father?” 

“There’s nothing to confide, papa.” 

He wrinkled his brows. 

“You mean you don’t—return his affec- 
tion?” 


Hadley is madly in love 
Won’t you confide in your old 


_ truth in that. 


She sat staring across the lawn. The 
two robins still chirped and hopped 
around the newly dug central bed, looking 
for worms. The question disturbed her. 

“I—I don’t know. Frankly, I don’t 
know.” 

The great figure of Nero nozzled its way 
into the foreground. He looked up at 
Marsh and then at Evelyn. Then he 
walked back again and sprawled in the 
corner. 

“He knows,” said Evelyn. 

Marsh stroked his beard reflectively. 

“You said that happiness was the secret 
of eternal youth, Evelyn. There’s some 
Whatever you decide, de- 
cide for your happiness’ sake. I'll never 
cavil at that decision.” 

She kissed him affectionately. 

“You dear old Dad. You ought to have 
had more daughters. You lavish all your 
love on one.” 

“She’s worth it,” he said. 

A gate slammed in the distance and 
steps came up the drive. Nero sprang 
from his corner and his teeth showed in 
an ugly expression. From his throat came 
a terrifying growl. 

“Nero!” ejaculated Evelyn. 

The growling subsided, but he still stood 
in an attitude of intense alertness. The 
hair on his back stood up and the clear 
brown eyes were no bonger kindly. 

“It’s Hadley,” said Marsh, looking over 
the balcony. “Come right up, John,” he 
shouted. 

Hadley, dressed in morning attire, 
mounted the two or three steps and raised 
his hat. 

“Good morning, Evelyn!” 

She nodded, smilingly, and took his prof- 
fered hand. 

The bluish-black figure of Nero darted 
from the corner with red, open mouth and 
teeth that gleamed. His nose came within 
three inches of Hadley’s leg. The latter 
sprang back, his strong face wreathed in 
a smile of mingled alarm and contempt. 

“Nero!” cried Evelyn. “I’m ashamed of 
you—you bad dog!” 

The tone of her voice was like brands 
of fire to the dog. He looked at her pite- 
ously, imploringly, and then with unmis- 
takable pain in his eyes, trotted tail-be- 
tween-legs away from the scene. 

“He is not himself this morning,” ex- 
plained Marsh. Evelyn seemed to be in 
the stress of some violent emotion. 

“He looked as though he meant it,” 
laughed Hadley, but behind the laugh 
there was the cold hate that he felt for the 
animal. 

“Will you excuse me if I leave you for 
a few minutes?” said Marsh discreetly. 
“T have to get some documents off by a 
messenger.” 

Hadley nodded. He sat down beside 
Evelyn and brought blushes to her cheek 
by the power of his conversation. His fas- 
cination was extraordinary. He had 
learned the knack of forcing home conclu- 
sions in a few terse words. His hand 
strayed until it met hers and she felt the 
magnetism of his touch. 

From the end of the garden came a 
dreadful sound—the mournful howl of a 
dog in misery—Nero. 


” 


To Be Continued in the February NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
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Exhilarating Scenes in Zion Park 


A new National Union Pacific Playground that has started a Tourist Pilgrimage from Salt Lake 
leading on through Utah to the north rim of the Grand Canyon in Arizona—Impressive 
grandeur of scenic splendor which inspired President Harding 


nent, President Warren G. Harding 

revelled in the wonders of Zion Na- 
tional Park, a domain which, lying in 
the land of the Mormons, is still a fron- 
tier. Here in Southern Utah, the pion- 
eer scenes of the West still exist. Not 
long ago wandering tribes of Indians 
warred upon each other. Even today, 
in the less frequented areas, the timber 
wolf and mountain lion stalk the timid 
deer and prey upon the racing mus- 
tangs. On the distant edges of the 
plains are ruins of dwellings once in- 
habited by remote ancestors of the Am- 
erican Indians but of which they knew 
nothing. The rays of the sun light up 
the crags and crannies, the peaks and 
pinnacles of a veritable fairy-land of 
pleasures and palaces and glorifies the 
splendors of Zion National Park, the 
latest addition to Uncle Sam’s great col- 
lection of reservations. 

An area of approximately 120 square 
miles, roughly quadrangular in shape, 
Zion National Park is situated about 
sixty-four miles by highway from Cedar 
City, and sixty miles on an air line 
north of the rim of the Grand Canyon. 
Set apart, in 1909 as a national monu- 
ment under its Indian name, Mukuntu- 
weap, in 1919, the area was enlarged 
and the name changed to that given it 
by the Mormon pioneers. This is now 
Zion National Park. 

Following the same trail that Presi- 
dent Harding and his party travelled, 
we found ruins of cliff dwellings in 
Zion Canyon, and more in Parunuweap 
Canyon. The modern Indians had a 
reverent acquaintance with its solemn 
amphitheatres. Several interpretations 
are given of its Indian name, Mukuntu- 
weap. “Straight Canyon,” “Place of 
Many Waters,” and “Place of the Gods,” 
are three of them. Apart from its phys- 
ical history the region is bathed in the 
glow and glory of legendary chronicles 
whose source is shrouded in mystery. 

Certain it is that the Indians regard- 
ed Zion Canyon as a place sacred ‘te. 
spiritual being; they laid their propitia- 
tory offerings of flesh and fruit at the foot 
of the crimson crags of Sinawava and none 
would spend a night in their shadows. 

Mormon colonists entered the region 
about 1858 and patiently began reclamation 
by irrigation, christening the marvelous 
canyon “Little Zion.” Major Powell, the 
famous explorer-geologist reconnoitered the 
country in 1870. A few years later Captain 
Dutton studied it and presented a picture 
that is a classic of inspired description, but 


O: his last journey across the Conti- 


which is unfortunately now out of print. 


From that time until 1909, except for the 


visits of a few artists and travellers of the 








GF Pac nee 
Utah Parks Co. Lodge, Bryce Canyon, National Park, Utah 


Center—Sleeping Lodges 
Lower—El Escalante Hotel, Cedar City, Utah 


adventurous type, Zion remained practi- 
cally unknown. Today, thanks to Uncle 
Sam and the Union Pacific Railroad which 
has spent nearly $2,000,000 in the develop- 
ment of the region and in making it ac- 
cessible to travel in the same manner as 
Yellowstone and Ranier National Parks, it 
adds another to the already long list of 
American beauty spots. 

In all America there is probably no other 
natural conformation which exceeds Zion 
Canyon in beauty. It is the outstanding 


feature of the new Park. “A profound 
gorge with the colors of blood, fire and 
snow, it is a matchless masterpiece of 
carving by the greatest of all sculp- 
tors—erosion. Its majestic rock tem- 
ples are awe-inspiring, and the variety 
of its endless etchings, the exquisite 
harmonies of its painted precipices, the 
sustained grandeur of its stupendous 
buttes and walls, its glorious cycle of 
color from dawn to sunset are sources 
of undimmed delight to the artistic in- 
stinct within everyone. It has one as- 
pect of beauty from its green-garbed 
floor, another from its dizzy rim of 
white, and from the dusky depths of 
the Narrows the dominant sensation is 
soul-gripping reverence.” 

The canyon stretches away for a dis- 
tance of about fourteen miles, and 
varies in width from about a mile at 
Springdale to scarcely more than the 
reach of a man’s outstretched hands 
in the Upper Narrows where the river 
has cut a channel under the towering 
cliffs. Writers find they have a dearth 
of adjectives to carry out the descrip- 
tion. “In places,” says one, “the can- 
yon widens into courts and shrines of 
bewitching beauty such as the Court 
of the Patriarchs and the Temple of 
Sinawava. From the vermilion walls 
have been chisled individual buttes and 
peaks of monstrous greatness and sur- 
passing majesty, among them, Angels’ 
Landing, the Great White Throne and 
the Mountain of Mystery. And these 
soaring scarps and summits present 
such varied tints and hues of red that 
the expert in pigments is bewildered; 
from the delicate pink of a baby’s cheek 
to deepest carmine, and beyond—from 
bittersweet and orient pink through 
orange chrome, flame-scarlet, vermilion, 
jasper, Pompeiian red and Indian lake 
to mahogany, ox-blood, maroon and a 
red that is almost black. In places the 
walls are topped with creamy white and 
the green of pines. Everywhere they ex- 
hibit a wizardry of massive sculpture. 
The deep set river is bordered with the 
verdure of cottonwoods, box-elders, pines, 
ferns and flowering shrubs; in mossy caves 
curtained by little waterfalls, deer cradle 
their fawns. The radiance of the morning 
and evening sun upon the tinted towers of 
Zion is among the finest of its spectacles.” 

Throughout the canyon the visitor is 
brought face to face with visions of Bibli- 
cal splendor. Nor does the similarity stop 
with the pictures; from the Park itself to 
the least impressive of its wonders—even 
in less fascinating surroundings—every- 














Upper left—Utah Parks Co. Main Lodge, Zion National Park Upper right—Robert Sterling Lord and daughter 
Center left—Pillar of Pegasus, Bryce Canyon, Utah Center right—Walter Reusch, Chief Forest Ranger, in the Narrows 
Lower left—Point Sublime, Grand Canyon Lower right—General view, Cedar Breaks, 92 miles east of, Utah!City 
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thing bears an old Hebrew name that fit- 
tingly describes it. The tourists visit the 
Patriarchs, jagged pink and white pyra- 
mids; the West Temple, Little Zion Valley, 
and similar reminders of the titles in old 
Sunday-school books. 

And Zion Canyon is but one of the many 
wonders of the new National Park. Not 
a spot within its far-flung boundaries that 
does not call up within the visitor the feel- 
ing that 


“he on honey-dew hath fed, 
And drunk the milk of Paradise.” 


Cedar Breaks, too, is such a place “as 
cherubim frequent.” Rapturous is_ its 
beauty beyond the capability of artists to 
depict. As weird and wild a place as imag- 
ination can conceive, when the tourist first 
looks upon it he is obsessed with a feeling 
of unreality. The highest of Utah’s lofty 
jeweled amphitheatres, it is in essence a 
series of vast sculptured basins sunk into 
the summits of the mountains. Endless 
outflung bastions and buttresses supporting 
towers, parapets and craggy spires, parade 
from the rim down into the painted abyss 
where, dotted by the green of pines, red, 
orange, yellow, purple and white are banded 
and splashed in a symphony of color liter- 
ally unbelievable, even.though the eyes con- 
firm the heart’s emotions at the sight. 

As Harding rode into Bryce Canyon, he 
found an amphitheatre such as one rarely 
sees but in imagination. It is an even 
richer, more compacted bit of resplendance. 
One can hardly believe that it exists until 
one has gazed many times; “so amazing is 
its beauty that it seems like the flashing 
vision of a dream.” Bryce is a miracle of 
erosion, a peerless fantasy of color. From 
its depths, in pairs, in groups, in clusters, 
in hosts and in myriads, leap to the eyes 
the most amazingly bizarre forms, slender, 
dainty, bulky, grotesque—a bewildering 
combination of heaven and hell in which 
the angelic easily predominates. These 
myriad forms, human, animal and geomet- 
rical, lighted with unearthly radiance, seem 
to dance from their celestial castles and 
gorgeous grottoes to meet the beholder. 
Bryce contains all that architecture, all that 
sculpture knows, in one great glory hole 
painted pink, red, white, orange and purple. 

Even the prosaic banker in the party 
blinked his eyes at the vision, and, prob- 
ably for the first time in his career, waxing 
poetic, exclaimed aloud. 

Nor must the Kaibab Forest and the 
North Rim of Grand Canyon be forgotten. 
Like a picture from Longfellow’s “Evan- 
geline” is the vision of Kaibab, far from 
the main-travelled ways. One can scarcely 
realize that the scene is all natural, and 
that the hand of no landscape artist has 
touched the region. The grassy forest floor 
beneath the towering trees is as smooth 
and clean as the most carefully groomed 
lawn, and here and there are spots where 
the forest primeval opening, discloses parks 
of varying sizes and shapes, encircled with 
aspens, possessing a charm to which gar- 
deners ever seek to attain, but seldom suc- 
ceed. 

Through the virgin forest the timid deer 
roam unmolested, and the rare white-tailed 
squirrel flits ghost-like through its aisles. 
The rustic region is alive with creatures 


of the wild, and the visitor, rushing by in 
one of the powerful, specially constructed 
eleven-passenger touring cars of the Utah 
Parks Company, catches now and again a 
fleeting glimpse of this life. Upon occasion 
his attention is attracted to flocks of moun- 
tain goats as they make their way across 
mountain tops in regions inaccessible to any 


1—Angel’s Landing, Zion National Park, Utah 
2—From part way up, east view 
3—General glimpse, Bryce Canyon, Utah 
4—Mt. Majestic 
5—lIllustration of character of highway and bridges, 
Cedar City 


form of existence but their own. He sees 
them leaping from crag to crag, from pin- 
nacle to pinnacle, and from one steep rock 
wall to another. There is something of 
solemnity and glorification in the thought 
that here Roosevelt hunted in the days of 
his youth, when, to regain his health, he 
wandered o’er the lands now known as Zion 
Park. 

Starting from Cedar City and rushing 
southward along the Zion Park Highway, 
the scenery unrolls in a huge scroll and 
presents to the eyes of the visitor an end- 
less succession of quaintly appealing pic- 
tures that need no gilded frame to set them 
off. Here and there are ancient landmarks 
recalling the glory of the past. 

A few miles from the starting point we 
reach Hamilton’s Fort. This was once a 
frontier outpost, the scene of several bat- 
tles with Indians. Near the village of Ka- 
narra the route passes over the rim of the 
Great Basin and enters the Colorado River 
watershed. Past Hurricane Lodge and 
along the base of the Markagunt Plateau 
the road runs; then, following Ash Creek, 
a tributary of the Virgin, it crosses lava 
flows where the vegetation seems stunted, 
and prickly pears, pin-cushion cacti, yucca, 
torchweed and _ minister’s candlesticks 
struggle for a meagre existence. 

Coming into view of the Valley of the 
Virgin with its low mesas, its lava fields 
and dunes of cherry-red sand, we _ in- 
stinctively thought of the South. This 
region is known as “the Dixie of Utah.” 
Sub-tropical in climate, 3,000 feet in eleva- 
tion, it grows a large variety of tropical 
products including cotton and tobacco. 

Farther on, the picturesque village of 
Toquerville, named after an Indian chief, 
rushes into view and the automobiles mak- 
ing up the party stop to allow the passen- 
gers to descend and inspect the wares of 
the villagers. The community is a quaint 
scene of stalwart shady poplars planted the 
length of the single street with its double 
row of odd adobe houses fenced with stone. 
Restful is the sight, and the city-wearied 
traveller longs to linger here where irri- 
gation streams flow along with the music 
of babbling brooks in a region of parched 
plains that has a pastoral air of Biblical 
peace and plenty. 

As the car once more begins to chug and 
rush onward, the view is completely trans- 
formed. The sky-line is broken into irreg- 
ularity by the endless succession of moun- 
tain peaks and fretted promontories. In a 
moment Smithsonian Butte rears its silvery 
gray spires, and shortly after, as the cara- 
van rushes toward the gates of Zion, the 
West Temple of the Virgin, a tremendous 
tinted temple of stone, lit by the refracted 
light of the afternoon sun, juts up out of 
the ground and seems to match its splen- 
dor with that of the sky. 

These wonders are now easily accessible. 
Zion National Park, Bryce Canyon, Cedar 
Breaks, Kaibab National Forest and the 
North Rim of the Grand Canyon are 
reached by a railroad trip over the lines of 
the Union Pacific to Cedar City, where the 
busses start and take visitors on through 
the region, stopping at lodges and camps 
provided, making a pilgrimage to Zion, the 
playground of the gods—the Olympus of 
America. 
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He was a pillar of his church and had 
consulted a specialist about his health. Told 
that he had a floating kidney he was much 
disturbed, for the complaint had all the 
terror of mystery. 

He went to the minister of his church 
with a request that the prayers of the con- 
gregation might be offered. 

“I don’t know,” said the minister. “I’m 
afraid that at the mention of a floating kid- 
ney the congregation might laugh.” 

“T see nothing to laugh at,” replied the 
sufferer. 

“It was only last Sabbath that you prayed 
for loose livers.”—Tid Bits. 


* * * 


Tea Shop Manageress—I’m sorry you 
don’t like my cakes. But I can assure you 
that this business has been built up almost 
entirely on my cookery. 

Candid Customer—I don’t doubt it, 
madam. With a few more buns like those 
you could build a hotel!—Stray Stories. 


x & * 


“Pa, you remember you promised to give 
me $5 if I passed in school this year?” 

“Yes, Tommy.” 

“Well, pa, you ain’t gonna have that ex- 
pense.”—The Outlook. 

* * 

“Pa.” 

“Yes, my son.” 

“What is a flapper?” 

“A flapper, my son, is a woman who does 
what an old maid would like to do and 
hasn’t the constitution to stand it.” 


* ~ * 


An American lawyer was sitting at his 
desk one day when a Chinaman entered. 

“You lawyer?” he asked. 

“Yes. What can I do for you?” 

“You good lawyer?” 

“T hope so.” 

“How much you charge if one Chinaman 
killum ’nuther Chinaman to get him off?” 

“Oh, about $500 to defend a person ac- 
cused of murder.” 

Some days later the Chinaman returned 
and banged down $500 on the lawyer’s desk. 

“All light.” he said, “I killum.” 


—“How”, Tileston Hollingsworth 


*€ + * 


The old fashioned, rugged type of jour- 
nalism still flourishes in the west. A coast 
editor says of a political candidate: “If 
there is an idea in his head, it lives the life 
of a hermit.—Halifax Herald. 


* * + 


Among the things that enable a man to 
be self-satisfied is a poor memory. 


Why, Indeed 


American sightseers on charabancs are 
said to interrupt the guides with hundreds 
of questions on one trip. When it is an- 
nounced that the vehicle is passing a fa- 
mous inn the passengers always want to 
know why.—London Opinion. 

* * * 

“Lee the undertaker was run over by an 
auto and died.” 

“He didn’t make much on that funeral, 
did he?” 


“No. In fact, he went in the hole. 


—Our Paper. 


« * * 


The girl too homely for the beauty shops 
to help can still achieve beauty by break- 
ing into the news as a bandit.—Boston Her- 
ald. 


* * * 


Teacher’s Break.—‘Peter, yOu are such 
a bad boy that you are not fit to sit in the 
company of good boys on the bench. Come 
up here and sit by me, Sir!” 


* * * 


“Your school is not a seminary, it’s a 
match factory,” said the smart young col- 
lege man to the girl student. 

“You’re right,” said the girl. “We fur- 
nish the heads and get sticks from the 
men’s colleges.” 

* * * 


“Doesn’t it upset you when you run over 
a pedestrian?” 

“No, I’ve never hit one as big as all that.” 
—Chicago Phoenix. 


* * * 


Week-End Guest.—“One of my ancestors 
came over on the Mayflower.” 
“Oh, really? How long is he going to 
stay ?”—Life. 
* * * 


The steamer was just leaving the pier 
when a man rushed up and shouted: “Hold 
on a minute; there’s a party of fifty coming 
aboard.” 

The steamer backed in again and the man 
walked on board and sat down. After five 
minutes of waiting the captain went across 
to him and asked if the party would be 
much longer. 

“What party?” asked the man. 

“The party of fifty you spoke about.” 

“Oh, I’m the party! I’m fifty today.”— 
Ocean Tribune. 

& * * 


Seasoned Boarder (to newcomer) : “I say, 
old man—I don’t think I’d touch the rice 
pudding if I were you—there was a wed- 
ding on this street yesterday.” 


“One-half of the world doesn’t know how 
the other half lives,” declared a notorious 
female scandalmonger. 

“That ain’t your fault,” quietly observed 
one of her listeners. 


* * * 


And the Potatoes ?—“What is your broth- 
er doing now?” 

“He’s a kitchen oculist!” 

“What is that?” 

“He takes the eyes out of the fish!” 


* * * 


Elsie, aged three, was fond of playing 
telephone, but hated to take a bath. Think- 
ing she would use a little strategy, her 
grandmother picked up the toy telephone 
and said: 

“Hello, is that Elsie?” 

“Yes, grandma,” replied the delighted 
child. 

“Well, come and have your bath.” 

“Wrong number,” said Elsie, dropping 
the receiver. 

* * * 


She—‘“Do you love me for myself alone?” 

He—“Absolutely! I’ve got no use for 

your family at all.—Philadelphia Bulletin. 
* * * 


A negro cook in one of our southern 
states answered the telephone one morning, 
and a cheerful voice inquired, “What num- 
ber is this?” 

The cook was in no mood for trifling 
questions, and said, with some asperity, 
“You-all ought to know. You done called 
it."—The Companion. 


* * * 


When visiting the zoological gardens lit- 
tle Marion saw snakes for the first time. 
“Mother,” she inquired curiously, “where 
are all the animals that those tails belong 
to?”—Youth’s Companion. 


* * * 


Where’s Your Lid?—“Have you en old 
Hat But a good one to good to throw away 
a fine Falt, that needa Renovating and 
Blocking, a Hat that Requirir Brushing up 
or a Firest, Grad, Panama. That you would 
like Bleaches if you could find an expeart to 
do the work Right?. 

“Let us show you what Hattera can d0 
I make Hats and I Respect them we cal 
Promise you superior.”—From a Wat 
business handbill. 


* * * 


One Born Every Minute.—Millionaire (t0 
some of his proteges): “I owe all my sut 
cess to only one thing. Pluck, just pluck.” 

Sagacious Questioner—“How do you find 


the right people to pluck?”—Stevens Sion 
Mill. 
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BERMUDA 
“She Gulf Stream Playground” 


Twice-weekly sailings, every Tuesday and Satur- 
day —only 48 hours from New York by large 
luxurious “‘A’’ liners ARAGUAYA and -AVON. 


Beautiful, semi-tropical islands—ideal for rest and 
recreation. Combining quiet and quaintness with 
facilities for all kinds of sports—golf, tennis, boat- 
ing, swimming, riding, etc. Excellent hotels are 
centers of brilliant social life; delightful inns and 
boarding houses to suit more modest purses. 


EUROPE 


Famous Cabin Liners provide a delightful way to travel—with 
a wide range of choice accommodations—at unusually attrac- 
tive rates. Also Tourist Third Cabin — economical travel, for 


students, teachers, all tourists. Sailings from New York to 
Cherbourg and Southampton. 


NORWAY CRUISES 


Fascinating summer cruises from England to Norway, North 
Cape (Land of Midnight Sun) and Baltic Ports—by the splen- 
did cruising steamers ARCADIAN and ARAGUAYA. 


Cruises range from 12 to 21 days. 


Illustrated booklets on request 
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“The Comfort Route” 
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From Log Cabin to Executive 


M ansion Continued from page 201 


guests are strangers. The successful hostess, 
in order to lead in the conversation, and keep 
it flowing without constraint, must cultivate 
a line of light talk, carefully avoiding sub- 
jects of a personal nature, or that might 
offend those holding opposite opinions. In 
fact, she must be as diplomatic as her hus- 
band, and by her tact protect his interests.” 

Aceording to tradition, this would be a 
serious handicap to many of the weaker sex, 
which is one compensation enjoyed by women 
in ordinary walks of life, for they are ac- 
corded some privileges not allowed those who 
have been raised to power. 

Mrs. Kendrick says, ‘Women in official 
cireles are often criticized for indulging in 
chatter, but there is really a demand for an 
easy stream of small talk. Before meeting a 
dinner engagement, I always outline subjects 
for discussion that I think will be interesting 
to the partner who is chosen for me by my 
hostess.”” It is doubtful if any subject could 
be introduced in which her well-trained mind 
could not lead in an interesting discussion. 

Miss Kendrick, daughter of Senator and 
Mrs. Kendrick, enjoyed unusual advantages 
in education, position and travel, both in this 
country and abroad. She was prepared for 
college at Ely Court, Greenwich, Connecti- 
cut, and- was graduated at Goucher College, 
Baltimore. 

This attractive young Western girl was 
presented as a debutante in 1920, and in 
Washington society, in a whirl of delight, she 
was a general favorite. Many honors were 
showered upon her for her rare charm as 
assistant to her mother, whose friends sought 
her on numerous occasions. 

Not content to reign in the social realm, 
she counted among her accomplishments that 
of a versatile writer. A series of interesting 
articles on Washington life, from her pen, 
appeared in the Wyoming papers. 

Miss Kendrick’s career was destined to be 
even a broader one, for in March last she be- 
eame the wife of Major Hubert Reilly Har- 
mon. They are stationed in London, where 
Major Harmon is assistant to the Military 
Attache for Army Aviation. Mrs. Harmon 
was honored for the second time by presenta- 
tion at the English Court on the twenty- 
fourth of May. 

Mrs. Kendrick has traveled extensively 
abroad, and in 1924 while touring Europe 
she with her daughter was honored by a priv- 
ate conference with Queen Victoria of Spain. 
They also met the well-known Queen Marie, 
of Roumania, at the American Woman’s Club 
in London. 

Another honor which is accorded only a 
limited number of Americans, was bestowed 
upon the wife and daughter of Wyoming's 
junior Senator on this journey, when they 
were presented at the English Court to King 
George and Queen Mary by Ambassador and 
Mrs. Frank B. Kellogg. 

In Washington, Mrs. Kendrick takes an 
active part in the Woman’s Democratic Club, 
having filled the office of treasurer since its 
organization. 

“The Ladies of the Senate,” as an organ- 
ization, assigns the highest honor, that of 
president, to the wife of the Vice-President 
of the United States, who automatically fills 
the place, by virtue of her husband’s office. 
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In The Light of 
Today 


Religion in Its Relation to 
Modern Life 


HIS book t well have been named “The 

Handbook of Applied Religion.” In its 275 

pages the whole Ts of modern religious 

belief is “is fully, freely and frankly discussed from the 
standpoint of personal ex: ence and observation. 

Something over a month ago the author of “In the 

Light of Teaew sent a copy of the book to Luther 

| Burbank, the California natural scientist and plant 

| wisard, who A. been Cay gf in the limelight 

recently rey of r . His letter of 

ockunelibiapnans follows: 


“I have had within the last few months literaily 
thousands of books sent to me for review and, of course, 
cannot think of more than glancing at most of them; 
but yours is so unique, so original, so true, that I have 
glanced through it and while I am a little more radical 
than you, this will be a stepping stone to many people 
for a broader vision. It will possibly do more 
than if it were more radical! and will have a tremendous 
influence on the thought of those who really think. 

Faithfully yours, 


LUTHER BURBANK.” 























This is not a book written exclusively for any one 
class of human beings—nor for the proponents of any 
one particular religious denomination. So broad is its 
scope, so inclusive is its human appeal, that Jew or 
Gentile, Catholic or Protestant alike, can read it with 
profit and understanding. 

The One Big, Outstanding Serious 
Book of the Year! 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY —DON’T DELAY! 
Price, $2.00 By mail, postpaid, 2.25 


Chapple Publishing Co., Ltd. 
BOSTON, MASS. 



























It’s Ji Here Now— 
Come South to Sunshine 


IAMI—rendezvous of Young America—Pleasure’s winter capi- 
tal—haven of rest and recuperation—world’s greatest winter 
resort. What a scene it now presents!—Youth—on the courses, 
courts and beaches—in the surf—at the races—dancing under wav- 
ing palms—in speed craft churning sparkling sapphire waters of 
Biscayne Bay and the Atlantic, into surging foam—this is winter in 
America’s tropics—under summer skies! 

Those whose longer useful lives have earned a respite from the 
grind, come here for‘their “second wind”—to gain new health—new 
strength—recreation—through the magic of warming rays from a 
tropic sun—of salt laden breezes from southern seas—the witchery 
of moderate moonlit nights—for here is America’s Riviera—‘‘Mod- 
ern Fountain of Youth.” 

Your vacation in Miami this year whose rates are in keeping with 
will be luxurious—eventful—eco- their service. Apartments for two 
nomical. Miami is prepared to en- persons can be had for the six 
tertain 100,000 tourists at one months’ season at from $300 to 
time and do it well. Hotel rates $600—for two to six persons at 
this year are from 15% to 40% from $600 to $900. Transporta- 
lower. There are hundreds of __ tion by rail, steamship or motor, is 
comfortable rooms at $2.00. Av-_ finer and faster than ever before 
erage single rates range from —833 hours by deluxe through Pull- 
$3.50 to $7.50 per day, except of man from New York, a few hours 
course, the most exclusive and more from all the middle western 
elaborate de luxe resort hotels, cities. 

You may make hotel or apartment reservations and receive authentic 
information and illustrated literature at any of the following official 
Miami bureaus: New York, Waldorf Astoria Hotel; Chicago, 104 

South Clark Street; Chamber of Commerce, Miami, Florida. 


CITY COMMISSION OF MIAMI 


MIAMI 








‘Worlds Greatest Winter Resort > 
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Who are these Investors? 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


TEN years ago fifteen of the 
largest corporations in the 
United States had a total 

of approximately 500,000 stock- 
holders. Today the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company 
alone has more than 420,000 stock- 
holders. 

This is an instance of the amazing 
growth of saving and investment 
that has taken place in this country. 
Who are these new investors? 

American Telephone and Tele- 
graph stockholders come from every 
rank and file in every state, nearly 


National Radio Audition an 
Achievement 


Continued from page 209 


inating public. They cannot afford to pay 
the expenses of an unknown and untried 
musician to their studio for a concert. This 
has been done many times with expensive 
and even disastrous results—phonograph 
records would have been better and more 
appreciated in such cases. 


The National Radio Audition afforded 
the station managers the opportunity to 
hear “picked talent of their state and other 
states sing in their own studio, and as a 
result, discovered the voices among the 
thirty or more champion singers of their 
state that would please most over radio. 
Many of these stations have arranged pro- 


every town and city, in the 

land. Mechanics and mer- 

chants, teachers and bankers, 
laborers and lawyers—every station 
of life is represented in this invest- 
ment democracy. And it is a de- 
mocracy, for the average holding 
is only 26 shares. No one person 
owns as much as 1% of the total 
stock. 

The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company and its associ- 
ated companies comprising the na- 
tional Bell Telephone System are 
owned by the people they serve. 





grams—programs with intense interest— 
using the contestants who did not win. 


In fairness to those who lost, it must be 
said that under other conditions they might 
have won. The many elements entering 
into a contest of this character—both phys- 
ical and psychological necessarily determine 
the results. That the audition has unques- 
tionably benefitted the radio stations by 
finding exceptionally good talent for their 
programs is an acknowledged fact. 


It is quite likely that Mr. Kent will make 
the National Radio Audition an annual 
event, growing larger and larger in its 
scope of service each year to the musical 
youth of the country—but whether he does 
or not, the foundation has been laid in this 
first momentous effort to decentralize vocal 


music and direct attention to its vast latent 
resources that will always live. This, Mr. 
Kent has signally done by interesting over 
700 of the foremost men and women in the 
United States, in encouraging over fifty 
thousand of the nation’s youth in cultura] 
development and giving more than fifty 
million Americans the privilege and pleas. 
ure of hearing them sing. It has truly 
been a record achievement along musica] 
lines. 


The Radiant Radio 
Hour 


might add to the practical, as well as the 
entertaining, features of radio. In his great 
factory at Philadelphia he has organized 
and carried out an exploitive campaign that 
has made the toy of a few years ago a ne- 
cessity in the American home today; for 
it is a lonesome house that does not have its 
radio, especially if there are boys and girls 
about, eager and inquisitive to know what 
is going on. There are seventeen million 
homes in the United States, and as yet with 
all the forcible exploitation of the radio 
manufacturers it is estimated that nearly 
two-thirds are still without the pale and 
beyond the voice of the loud-speaker that 
seems to be ever ready to deliver its mess- 
age wherever and whenever invited to do so. 





Continued from page 200 





Charm of First Impressions at 
Washington 


easier to put a glove in a memory book than 
a hand. 


Politicians, statesmen, diplomats—W ash- 
ington is teeming with them but of all those 
I saw and met the one most typical of my 
ideal of a statesman is Mr. Charles E. 
Hughes, former Secretary of State. 

As I boarded the train and left Washing- 


ton behind me, as I took a last look at the 
dome of the Capitol, the heart of the coun- 
try, emblazoned against the evening sky, 
my only thought was with the chaplain of 
the House of Representatives—“God Bless 
Our Native Land.” 


Continued from page 215 





LET SOMETHING GOOD BE SAID. 


When over the fair fame of friend or foe 
The shadow of disgrace shall fall; instead 

Of words of blame, or proof or so and so, 
Let something good be said. 


Forget not that no fellow being yet 
May fall so low but love may lift his head; 
Even the cheek of shame with tears is wet, 
If something good be said. 


No generous heart may vainly turn aside 
In ways of sympathy; no soul so dead 

But may awaken strong and glorified, 
If something good be said. 


And so I charge ye, by the thorny crown, 
And by the cross on which the Saviour bled, 

And by your own soul’s hope for fair renow!, 
Let something good be said. 


—James Whitcomb Rilcy. 
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= INGOT-IRON 
age SHOP — 


Quality Work with Quality Iron” 


You will save money when you 
build or repair if you give the job 
to the Armco Ingot Iron Shop man, 


ext year’s loss from rust-fire 
need not include your dollars 


Home owners can save the cost 
and annoyance of many repairs 
by using Armco ingot iron. 


LAMES and smoke are not the only 
FB Sens of fire attacking your house. 
There’s another kind of fire that is costing 
home owners millions every year. 

This fire is rust . . . slower, but more 
treacherous because it gives no warning. 
Its signs are leaking roofs, gutters’ and 
downspouts, rusted metal-lath and burned- 
out furnaces, refrigerators and garbage 
pails worn out before their time. 

« Don’t contribute to this waste! All 
you have to do to save the cost and 
annoyance of too frequent repairs is 
to see that Armco ingot iron is used 
for all sheet metal work in your home. 


No other low-cost metal can equal Armco 
ingot iron in fighting rust. For 4rmco ingot 
iron is the purest iron made. It is practi- 
cally free from the impurities that hasten 
rust in steels and other irons. And because 
Armco ingot iron takes and holds a coat 
of zinc much purer than the galvanizing 
on steel, it offers double protection against 
rust. 


Whether you are going to build or re- 
pair, you will save.money if you look for 
the sheet metal shop in your neighborhood 
that displays the 4rmco Ingot Iron Sign. 
Remember, sixty cents of every dollar 


you spend for sheet metal work goes for 
labor .. . no matter what metal is used or 
how long it willlast. And the Armco Shop 
man will use enduring 4rmco ingot iron. 
And in More and more, execu- 
INDUSTRY (ves are making it a 
policy to insist on the 
use of Armco ingot iron for tanks, stacks, 
breechings, and all sheet metal work. In 
every industry, this rust-resisting iron is 
saving thousands of dollars on repair jobs, 
by putting them off for years. The Armco 
Triangle stamped on every sheet identifies 
the purest, most enduring iron made. 
American Routine Mitt Company 
Executive Ofices: MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


Export—The Armco Internationa! Corp. 
Cable Address: *‘Armco— Middletown’ 


ARMCO a 


INGOT IRON 


RESISTS RUST 


Rust-Fire! The only difference between rust- 
tng and burning is time—both are oxidation. You can 
feel and see the fire produced by rapid burning. But when 
metal rusts, the process is too slow to see. Rust is the 
“ash” of this fire. 
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La Melinda 


ITH a flavor 

so rare—an 

aroma so satisfy- 

ing that no one 

dare describe it 

except the man 

No better cigars can be who can find new 

made at any price. words. 


La Melinda .1 siz 


Fifty cigars are attractively packed in 
“this English style cabinet made of clear 
cedar wood. Acting as a humidor, it pre- 
serves all the goodness that has been 
packed into it by the most expert crafts- 
men using the highest grade Havana 
filler and the finest shade grown wrapper. 
La Melinda is an even-burning cigar with a 


fragrant’ mildness so delightful that it reminds 
you of a sunny day in spring. 


If your dealer does not stock La Melinda cigars, mail a check or 
money order for{$7.00 and we will forward direct to you, parcel post 
prepaid, a box of fifty of the above packing. 

M. RODRIGUEZ & CO., Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS 


The wise traveler will deliberately “stop, look and 
listen” when choosing a pleasure cruise. Living 
for weeks or months on one ship is an intimate 
and somewhat complex social process ... you 
should look for quality not merely in the ship 
but in those fw features—desirable compan- 
ionship, constant interest, proper comfort— 
three essentials of modern happiness. 


e, 


Our 87 years of experience and repute, skill and 
dependability stand behind our cruises ... are 
your safeguard. 


THE WORLD 


Cruising across the world, East 
on the and West, and including the 
Northern and Southern Hemi- 
FRANCONIA spheres, this epochal voyage of 
January 7 145 days presents the perfect 
world panorama. The ship your 
Winter Home; an inspiring 
Life Picture of the a ag 
nean, Egypt, India, Ceylon, 
Malay Peninsula, Siam, China, 
Japan, Philippines, Dutch East 
Indies, Mauritius, South Africa, 
South America, Martinique, the 
Caribbean Sea. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN 


38 VeseEY STREET New York City 


\ 


) 














The 
—Drincess 
artha 


ST.PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 


HOMERIC 


sp An enchanting House Party at 
on the Sea—Cruising for two months 
aboard the great HOMERIC— 
one of the world’s most modern, 
most replete, most luxurious 
steamers and the largest steamer 
sailing to the Mediterranean. 
The comprehensive itinerary 
includes Madeira, Southern 
Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
on rea cama se le, 
a long stay in t—the Hol 
Pag er 4 the Feench Riviere, 
Stop-over privileges in Europe. 


January 21 


Thos. Cook 6 Son 


Philadelphia Baltimore Boston Chicago St. Louis 
Los Angeles Portland, Ore. Toronto Montreal Vancouver 








Every comfort for the most 
discriminating patrons, 
(FORMERLY THE MASON ) 
New ~Fireproof 
250 Rooms ~ 250 Baths 
Both American and European 
Open Ticsualions the Year 


Sherman Dennis, Manager 
Summer: 
NEW MONTEREY 
Asbury Park.N.J. 
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ru sea 


HEN you plan to cruise south- 

ward this winter, think of the 

romance and history that clusters 
found every port of call in the Golden 
Caribbean. 


... and your memories of the past are made more 
enjoyable by the luxurious comforts of the 
present. For Great White Fleet ships are built 
especially for tropical cruising. Every room is an 
outside room open to views of sea and sky; food 
served is equal in variety and quality to that 
served in any first-class hotel. 





. and there is a fine degree of ‘personal service 
that makes good*the slogan of the Great, W hite 
Fleet —“Every Passenger 2 Guest.” 


Sailings from New York and 
New Orleans twice every 
week in the year — 


Great White Fleet Cruises to the 
Caribbean carry only first-class 
passengers and every detail for 
their comfort and amusement— 
hotel accommodations, motor 
trips ashore, railroad journeys, 
sight-seeing jaunts are all carefully 
planned in advance —and every- 
thing is included in the price you 
(bay for your ticket. 


Address Passenger Department 
United Fruit Company 
Room 1650 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


: 


Write for beautiful booklet “Carib. 

bean Cruises” and leaflets giving 

full details of Winter Cruises to the 
Caribbean. 


10 to 24-Day Cruises to 


Cuba jamaica Panama Cana! Costa Rica Colombia Guatemala British Spanish Honduras 
Havana Port Antonio Zone Port Limon Cartagena Puerto Barrios Honduras Puerto Cortez 
Kingston Cristebal Puerto Colombia Guatemala City Belize Puerto Castilla 
Santa Marta Tela 
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187 It was in this manner that G. F. Swift carried 

out his first business venture more than 50 years 
ago, buying a heifer, dressing it himself, and selling the 
meat from acovered wagon. Long after that time meat was 
sold thus in thousands of small towns. 


FOOD 


SERVICE 




















192 Now the small town meat dealer merely gives 

his order to a Swift salesman and the meat and 
other farm products are sent to him in spic and span re- 
frigerator cars. After dropping off his order these cars 
pass on to other towns. 


Supplying the smaller towns 


The local butcher provided fresh meat and 
often peddled it through the streets of the 
village from a covered wagon. 


The quality was uncertain and the manner 
of marketing it hardly sanitary., Yet it was 
the best meat to be had in the smaller towns 
of 50 years ago. 


Today Swift & Company supplies retail 
merchants in thousands of small 
towns with direct refrigerator car 
shipments of meat and other 
products. 


There is hardly a railroad town 
in the United States that cannot 
have meats and other perishable 


Swift & Company 


Owned by more than 47,000 shareholders 





products, of a quality as fine and in variety 
as great, as those enjoyed by consumers in 
the large cities. 


By its direct car route system of delivery 
Swift & Company has made the whole 
nation the market for the live-stock raiser’s 
products and for other products of the 
farm—eggs, butter, cheese and poultry which 
are branded Brookfield. 


The volume of small town busi- 
ness added by this economical 
method of distribution has also 
tended to reduce overhead and 
marrow the spread between the 
price of livestock and meat. 








